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The school and’ its teachers are reckoned, in all 
countries, among othe most conservative of social 
agencies. and 2s cbseryed during any short period, 
very little progress appears to be made; yet if a 
man in middle life looks back for twen*y or thirty 
. years, he has to admit that forces'of quite a radical 
nature have been all the time at work, which 


. change, within a generation, the aspect of school. 


Now in our country these forces have almost en- 
tirely found their impulse from outside the teaching 
„body. New tendencies, in politics, in commerce, 
in moral and religious experience, in social rela- 
tions, have reacted on the school and re-shaped the 
demands which the community has made from 
its children. Thus Science Teaching, Modern 
Language, Manual, Training, Schook Games, one. 
after the other have made their claims felt, and we 
teachers, stirred ‘oy these external stimuli, have 
modified our practice—not always, one fears, for 


our scholars’ advantage. 
In foreign countries, on the other hand, while 


the same tendency has been always at work (for 

it is an inevitable feature of progress in a calling 

so intimately bound up guts the common welfare), 
n 7 [2 5 
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nevertheless one finds also that the forces that 
make for change have been guided at .times-very 
powerfully by the teachers themselves. In Swit- 
zerland and Gerraany the names of -Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Froebel stand ror principles or action 
which, through the influence of their disciples, 
have effectively and permanently moulded the life 
of school, And in the United States the same 
may be said of the late Francis Parker—and 
pethaps of Horace Mann at an earlier epoch. 

In England we can point to Arnold of Rugby, 
but wich that exception it is fairly safe to say 
that no great teachers have arisen whose influence 
has been of the same fundamental character. It 
is outside the purpose of this introduction to 
enquire as to reasons for this difference, nor need 
our national amour propre be offended by the 
comparison. Scientific truth is not bounded by 
land or'sea, and as Germany and America have 
reaped generously from the work of English 
scholars and men of science in other fields, we 
need not complain that the chief contributions 
to research in school education have been made 
beyond our shores. Our task ig to sift the grain 
from the chaff, to test by our own work among 
children the value of the discoveries made by 
these great men; to exhibit the permanent prin- 
ciples which underlie their procedure, while dis- 
carding local and temporary details.* 


1 Compare Dewey on Froebel, p. 51 below. 


~ traditions 


. survey the situation, 


existing order. 
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Nov the conditions under which education has 
deveidped during the last twenty years in Amesica 
would lead us to expect, results. of more than 
Opa. or local importence,, The people be- 
liéve in*the.school, and book to it to do great things 
for them. Their leaders are untramelled by the 
that hold, us back in the East; the 
ferment of new Social ideals touches "the life of 
schoo] far mere than is possible jn countries where 
the hands of Church and State guide the feachér 
step by step:, hence the student of education can 
and undertake hi$ -investiga- 

ouragement and freedom 


+o t 
tions with a sense of enc 
against the . 


which with us would imply revolt 


This restlessness has been witnessed to an in- 
creasing extent for many years past. At first the 
American teachers flocked to, Germany— young 
Francis Parker, before 1870, Was sitting at the feet 
of Ritter^in Berlin, —and "already in the '8os, 
Froebel had become a teacher for America more 


than for Europe; and when, early in the "gos, I 


heard of Herbart, and of Jena, I found already at 
work with Professor Rein a band of eager young 
teachers from the western states who were trans- 
plating the Herbartian banner to Illinois. 

This period of discipleship presently ame to a 
close: there Were friendly critics at hand in men - 
such as William Harris and Murray Butler, who 


could speak with the authority of great philosophers; 
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there were students of child nature, such as Earl 
Basnes and Stanley Hall. With much keen ‘sivalry 
and discussion these leaders challenged the strict 
shibboleths imported from Germany, and led the 
teachers to a deeper search-for truth. The Natiotial 
Herbart Society founded in 1895 became in 1902 
The National Society for the Scientific Stutly of 


Education, and the change of title indicated a de- : 


cisiye change in purpose and in outlook; the time 
for discipleship was passed,‘and the time for inde- 
pendent research and reconstruction had arrived. 

Tt is,not surprising that thist ferment of ideas 
among American teachers should produce a new 

+ pedagogicditerature. At the present moment almost 
eyery month sees the issue of some new exposition 
of education. No doubt some of the work is poor, 
but much of it is of high merit; and after reading 
in succession a number of these books, one is 
compelled to admit that these investigators are 
definitely creating a few “school”, are &nding new 
foundations for educational practice. They are not 
all of one mind, but they are sufficiently in touch 
with each other to be regarded as allies in the task 
on which they are engaged. 

Among those who have played a part in this task 
of reconstruction I am inclined to regard John 
Dewey as the chief, and I am not alone in this 
opinion. I judge chiefly from his writings; but if 
reasons are to be sought for the influence which his 
writings exert, I should attribute it to the fact that 


o 
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8 
hè was engaged during these years of ferment in 
condijcting a school for young children, and irob- 
serving the experience of children under his charge, 
in the, presence of teachersvand, students who were 
Seking to reconcile theory and practice. - 

I have therefore taken occasion, with the ap- 


~ proval of Professor Dewey, to put together a few 


of ‘his contributions which have not been published 
in this country, and which would not come within 
the reach of English teachers unless brought out in 
an inexpensive volume of this kind. The first of 
these, which Is at present out of print in the United 
Stites, also gives the title to the yolume,! and I 
am sanguine enough to believe that it vill in duys 
to come be Yecognized as an educational classic. 
The rest of the book. consists of a series of 
essays taken from The Elementary School Record. 


[I have added, in an Appendix, particulars relating 
to this and. other volumes, for the sake of readers 
who are able to pursue then enquiries further.] 
The Record consists of a series “of monographs 
sketching the courses of study which were pursued 
in this University elementary school. Most of 
the numbers are put of print, and I have no infor- 
mation as to whether it is likely to be re-issued. I 
understand that when Professor Dewey left Chicago 
I notice that this same title (Zhe 


s been selected for the title of an 
alteration has been 


ks distinct in the 


1 Since writing the above 
Child and the Curriculum) ha: 
English work of a different -haracter; SO an 


made which will serve to keep the two boo! 
English market. 
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a year ago to take the Chair of Philosophy in 
Colambia, this school changed its characte” cand 
became incorporated vith the larger Institute 
which Chicago owes «o Francis Parker; hence 
it may not be the intention of Professor Dewey or 
of his late colleagues to republish these papers, 


although the entire publication is of unique interest 


to students of education. 


The series of papers which T have selected nre, 
in reality, studies in genetic psychology. When 
read in succession as here printed, they afford a view 
of certain. features: of children’s minds, as changing 
in aspect between the ages of four and twelve. 
Some teacners, in their anxiety to reap a harvest 
without the delays of Spring and summer, would 
rather have been supplied with the detailed courses 
of study pursued by the children 3 but they will be 
better advised to fasten their attention first upon 
the phenomena of child-life, and then copy Professor 
Dewey’s example and seek to discover," by experi- 
ment, whether his interpretations are of universal 
validity. And if Thad reprinted these courses of 
study, many of the details would. have been of 
little use to us in England: they contain those 
local and temporary details to which I have re- 
ferred above, and would serve rather to distract the 
student's attention from the main problem. 


I may add that this little volume may grow to 


larger proportions if the desire is expressed: a 
second series of Dewey's Contributions will be 


1 


` Tt has been popu 
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forthcoming if the publishers find that the first is 
appteziated by English readers. I conclude with 
a few observations, arisifigcout of the methóds pur- 
sued ‘hy Professor Dewey,’and: suggestive for the 
study df Ecncation,in this country. 

o (& The addresses given by Professor Dewey to 
parents attending, his school are contained in a small 
volume entitled ‘School and Society (vide Appendix): 
One feature of the wark is worth noting: Pro- 
fessor Dewey insisted ‘upon securing the services of 
a thoroughly-educated teachers " with advanced 
knowledge in the Science, Historys Manual Training, 
Music, &c. for which they were responsible. «The 
of an organized corps of' instructors 


presence 
demonstrates that thoroughly-educated teachers are 
ready to bring to elementary education the same 


resources of training, knowledge, and skill that have 
long been at the command of higher education.” 
Another quotation from this book will show that 
the work Was conducted in the true spirit of scien- 
tific investigation _— When the school was started 
there were certain ideas in mind—perhaps it would 
be better to say questions and problems; certain 
points which it seemed worth while to test. If you 
will permit one personal word, I should like to say 
imes thought that the school started 
made principles and 


of these ready-ma 
a ^ ^ 
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has been a gradual development of the educational 
printiples and methods involved, nota fixed equip- 


have supplied them. We Started upon the whole 
with four such questions or problems: = ° W 
“x. What can be done, and how can it be done, 

i into closer relation with she 


college student to him? 

“3. How can instruction in the formal, symbolic 
branches—the Mastering of the ability to read, 
write, and use figures intelligently. he carried on 
with everyday experience and occupation as their 
background and in definite relatio; i 

of more inherent content; i 

Such a way that the child sh 
^ through their connection with subjects which appeal 

to him on their own account? 

“4. Individual attention. 


" 


* dn the Education of Te 


^ * 


` eusspg and theorizin; 


out.” 
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«T think these four points present a fair statement 
of What we»havwe set out to investigate. The school 
is often called am experimental school, and in one 
nse thateis the proper nare. -We have attempted 
to find out sy trying, by doing—not alone by dis- 
g—whether these problems 
be worked out, and How they may, be worked 
oc. 


may 


1 submit this statement! by a university professor“ 
under the obligation to search, and re-search, for 
with the attitude and 


truth, as being well in line v 
segse of duty which is exhibited in all, university 
departments worthy of the name? Universities have 
no concern yith the training of young people for a 
profession unless they combine the obligation to 
teach and “train” with the obligation to investigate 
and adyance the boundaries of knowledge. It 
will surely be admitted that tha four problems set 
out above are as worthy of Gnyestigation in u uni- 
versity as any other group of scientific problems 
suggested for solution in the older established 
Departments ef Science and Art whose services 

are SO honourably recognized by public opinion. 
(2) The essays from Zhe Elementary School Record 
are, I think, ed of attention in academic . 
quarters from an ther point of view; that of their 
consult Zhe Relation of Theory to Practice 
for a fuller 


1 Readers should 
abhers (vide Appendix), 


ion of Dewey's views. 


expositi 
2 Compare p- 106 below. 
o du 
o 
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relation to genetic psychology. The inevitable 
tendency in our modern universities. is (o* lay 
emphasis upon studies hich have a direct bearing 
upon some careero;n life. The new Departments 
or Faculties which find favour-and' poblic support 
are Chemistry, Engineering, Law, "Theologv, 
Commerce: and the older studies, such as History 
and Literature, have to force a pce for themselves 
‘owithin these if they can. This tendency to ferstike 
“liberal” studies may be, for many reasons, de- 
plorable, but it has to be reckoned «with, and no 
branch “of. study*has been affected by it more 
adversely, than that crown of all academies— 
Philosophy. So far, indeed, has Philosophy been 
dethroned that the latest university to receive a 
Charter from the Crown has been approved with- 
out having a teacher of Philosophy in its society! 
Now while the-age and not the teachers of 
Philosophy are chieflv-to blame for this neglect, T 
think that Dewey and Stanley Hall, both of high 
rank as philosophers, have shown that the philoso- 
phers are also.a little at fault. We-live in a time 
when the methods of biology, the study of growth 
and development, dominates our intellectual habits 
in every field; and these two ibvestigators, the 
one by means chiefly of quantitative data, the 
other by means of direct observation of children, 
“have helped us to understand human life in various 
grades of immaturity. By Concentrating their at- 
tention on genetic Psychology they haye done 
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capital service both to Philosophy and to Edu- 


catiou: te Philosophy because speculation is un- 
profitable unless the mitiscones of the academy are 
continvaly fed with fresh grün; to Education 
because tha teachers will willingly learn’ from the 
i _philgsopher when he can offer them the fruits of 
experience and research among children. Some 
may say that Philosophy has a loftier mission and 


should not stoop to bakes ; but John Dewey is not 


the firstawho has shown us what may proceed “out 
of the moutks of babes, and sucklings”., To many 
in these modern days the Kingdom of Heaven takes 
the likeness of à palace of Truth, whereto none 
may attain save after much research and labour, of 
the kind called scientific; and in this kingdom, 
like that other of old times, we may perchance find 
—young children! Now, as then, we may well 
take heed that we despise not one of these little 
ones; for of such (in quite » modern sense) is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Mankind is all of a piece, 
children and greybeards all of the same mould. 
¢Truth will not be served until the child’s body and 
the child’s mind are studied with the same devo- 
tion that we render to every other branch of philo- 
sophy and learning. ) 
3 , J. J. FINDLAY. 
THE UNIVERSITY, 
. MANCHESTER, September, 19°. 
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Profound differences in theory are meyer gratui- 

+ tops OF invented. They grow out of» conflicting 

elements in 2 genuine problem—& prolem wbich 

© Xs genuine just because the elements, taken as they. 
stand, are conflicting. Any significant problem 

DU involves conditions that for the moment contradict ^ 
s each other. Solution comes only by getting away 
fas from the meaning of terms that is already, fixed 
{ upon ande coming to See the conditions from 
another point of view, and hence in 2 fresh light. 
But this reconstruction means trayail of thought. 
infing with surrender of already 


ine Easier than 
1 formed ideas and detachment from facts already 
es learned; 3$ ust-to stick by what is already said, 


hich to buttress 
o 


ects i 10. ini l ach" 

Jj i arise; scho ls of opinion. E : 

| Thus $ 2 |^ j 
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o 
pendent truth, instead of treating them as a factor 
in aproblem, needing adjustment. Dj 
C The fundamental factors in the educative process 
are an immature, andéveloped being 3 and, certain 


social aims, Meanings, values incarrate "in the 
matured experience of the adult. 


Process is the due interaction of thes 
a conception of each in relaticn to the other as 


fccilitetes completest and “freest interaction is ‘the 
essence of educational theory. 


But here comes the 
easier to see the conditi; 


[d 


e forces. Such 


upon something in the n 
something in the deve] 
adult, and insist upon z% 
problem. When this happens a really s 


into an unreal 
blem. Instead of Seeing the educa, 


We get the 
um; of the individua] 
nature v. social culture, Below 4i other divisions 
in pedagogic opinion lies this opposition, ; 
The child lives in a somewhat 


personal contacts. Things hardly 


The educative i 


o 
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ously, his own well-being, or that of his family and 
friends. His, world is a world of persons with their 
personal interests, rathér chan a realm of*facts and 
laws. e Not truth, in the“ 'senge of conformity to 
Sternal fact, butsaffection and sympathy, is its 


i key-note. As against this, the course of study met 


im the school presents material stretching back 
indefinitely in tire, and extending outward indefi- 
nitely into space. Tht child is taken out of ‘nis 
familiar physical environment, hardly more than a 
square mile ©r sg in area, into the wide, world— 
yes, and even to the bounds of the sólar system. 
His little span of personal memory and>tradition is 
overlaid with the long centuries of the history of 
all peoples. 
Again, the child’s life is an integral, a total « one. 
He passes quickly and readily from one topic to 
another, as from one spot to another, but,is not 
conscious ‘of transition or break. There i is no con- 
scious isolation, hardly conscious distinction. The 
things that occupy him are held together by the 
unity of the ‘personal and social intetests which 
his life carries along. Whatever is uppermost in 
his mind constitutes to him, for the time being, the 
whole universe. ^ That universe is fluid and fluent; 
its contents dissolve and re-form with amazing 
rapidity. But, after all, it is the child’s own world. 
Tt has the unity and ‘completeness of his own life. 
He goes to school, and various studies divide and 


2 
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fractionize the world for him. Geography selects, 
it abstracts and analyses one set of facts; ané trom 
one particular point of view. Arithmetic is another 
division, ¿grammar Qnother department, and so or 
indefinitely. a OI 
Again, in school each of these subjects is classi- 
fied. Facto are torn away from their original place 
in experience and rearranged "with reference to 
séme ‘general principle.-^Classification is not a 
matter of child experience; things do not come 
to the individual, pigeon-holed, o The vitalities of 
affection, the connecting bonds of activity, hold 
together the variety of his personal experiences. 
The adult mind is so familiar with the notion of 
logically-ordered facts that it does not recognize— 
it cannot tealize—the amount of separating and 
reformulating which the facts of direct experience 
haye to undergo before they can appear as a 
“study”, or branch of learning. A principle, for 
the intellect, has had to be distinguished and de- 
fined; facts have had to be interpreted in relation © 
to this principle, not as they “are in themselves, 
They have had to be Tegathered about a new 
centre which is wholly abstract and ideal. All 
this means a development of a special intellectual 
interest, It means ability to view facts impartially 
“and objectively; that is, without reference to their 
place and meaning in one's Own experience. Tt 
means capatity to analyse and to synthesize. It 
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Ld means highly-matured intellectual habits and the 
2an command of 8 definite technique and apparatus of 
T scientific enquiry. The studies as classified are the 

WU *yroduct, în aeword, of she science of thé^ages, not 


_ ofthe expetience of the child. 

-s Phese apparent deviations and differences be- 
tween child and, curriculum might bé almost in- 
definitely widened. But we have here sufficientl- 
fundamental divergefices: first, the narrow but 
personal world of the child against the impersonal 
iE _ but infinitely-extended world of space atid time; 
sécond, the unity, the single whole-heartedness of 
the child's life, and the specializations aiid divisions 


of the curriculum; third, an abstract principle of 


logical classification and arrangement, and the 
practical and emotional bonds of child-life. 

From these elements of conflict grow up different 
educational sects. One school fixes its attention 
upon the "importance of the subject-matter of the 
curriculum as compared with the contents of the 
child's own experience. It is as if th&y said: Is 
life petty, narrow, and crude? Then studies reveal 
| the great, wide "universe with all its fulness and 
Y complexity of =geaning. Ts the life of the child 
egoistic, self-centred, impulsive? Ther in these 
studies 1s found an objective universe of truth, law, 
and order. Is his experience confused, "vague, un- 
‘certain, at the mercy of the moments caprice and 
- eipcumstance? ‘Then studies introduce a world 
) f S. on 
«wert v» & wen 
e. AR a n 
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arranged on the basis of eternal and general trnth; 
a world Where all is measured and defined. Hence 
the moral: ignore and, minimize the child's indi- 
vidual petuliarities, whims, and experiences.‘ They 
are what we need to get away from. “hey are to 
be obscured or eliminated. As educators our Work 
is precisely to substitute for these superficial and 


‘sasual affairs stable and well-ordered realities; and 


` these are found in studies andl lessons. 


Subdivide each topic into studies: each study 
into lessons; eack lesson into Specific facts and 
formule. Let the child proceed step by step to 
master each one of these separate parts, and at last 
he will have covered the entire ground. The road 
which looks so long when viewed in its entirety, is 
easily travelled, considered as a series of particular 
steps. Thus empkasis is put upon the logical sub- 
divisidas and consecutions of the subject-matter, 
Problems of instruction are problems of procuring 
texts giving logical parts and sequences, and of 
Presenting these portions in clars int a similar de- 
finite and graded way. Subject-matter furnishes 
the end, and it determines method. The child’ is 
Simply the immature being who isrto be matured; 
he is the vuperficial being who is to be deepened; 
his is narrow experience which is to be widened. 
It is his to receive, to accept." His part is fulfilled 
when he is ductile and docile. 

Not so, says the other sect. The child is the 


‘the mind as it reache: 
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starting-point, the centre, and the end. His de- 
velopment, his growth, is the ideal. Jt alone 
furnishes the standard. “To the growth of the 


child gil “studies are subservient; they xe instru- 
ments valuéd as they serve the needs of growth. 


- Personality, character, is more than subject-matter. 


Not knowledge or information, but self-realization, 
isthe goal. To possess all the world of knowledge 


and lose one’s own selfis as awful a fate in education 


as in religion, Moreover, subject-matter never can 
be got into the thild from without. ^Leszning is 
active. It involves reaching out of the mind. It 
involves organic assimilation starting from within. 
Literally, we must take our stand with the child 
and our departure from him. It is he and not the 
subject-matter which determines both quality and 
quantity of learning. 


The only significant method is the method of 
s out and assimilates. Sub- 


al food, possible nutritive 


Itcanrot digest itself; it cannot of its 
bone and muscle and blood. 


The source of whatever is dead, mechanical, and 
formal in schéals is found precisely in the subor: 
dination of the Iie and experience of the shild to the 
curriculum. It is because of this that “ study ” has 
become a synonym for what is irksome, and a lesson 


identical with a task. vi 
This fundamental opposition, 


ject-matter is but spiritu: 


material. 
own accord turn into 


of child and curric- 


ie AER 
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ulum set up by these two modes of doctrine can 
be duplivated in a.series of other ternis. i Dis- 
cipline? is the watchword of these who magnify 
the cours» of study; “interest” that-of taose who 
blazon “The Child” upon their banner. The 
stand-point of the former is logical; that of th 
latter psychological. The first) emphasizes the 
erecessity of adequate training and scholarship on 
‘the part of the teacher; thevlatter that of need of 
sympathy with the child, and knowledge of his 
natural <instincts. * Guidance aad control” are 
the catchwords of one school; “freedom and initi- 
ative” of tlf» other. Law is asserted here; sponta- 


neity proclaimed there. The old, the conservation 


of what has been achieved in the pain and toil of 
the ages, is dear to the one; the new, change, pro- 
gress, wins the affection of the other. Tnertness 
and routine, chaos and anarchism, are accusations 
bandied back and forth. Neglect of the sacred 
authority of duty is charged by one side, only to 
be met by counter-charges of suppression of indi- 
viduality through tyrannical despotism. 

Such oppositions are rarely carried to their 
logical conclusion. Common-sense, recoils at the 
extreme character of these results. They are left 
to theorists, while common-sense vibrates back and 
forward in- a maze of inconsistent compromise. 
The need of getting theory and practical common- 
sense into closer connection suggests a return to 
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7 our original thesis: that we have here conditions 
which are necessarily related to each othe: in the 
Vi educative process, since this is precisely one of 
pb interaction and«adjustment. B 
What, ther, is the problem? It is just to get rid 
i ofsthe- prejudicial notion that there is some gap ih 
o kind (as distinct from degree) between the child's 
à experience and the various forms of subject-matter 
that make up the course’ of study, From the side 
of the child, it is a question of seeing how his 
“experience already contains within itself elements 
— facts and truths—of just the same sort as those 
entering into the formulated study; and, what is of 
‘more importance, of how it contains within itself 
SAP: the attitudes, the motives, and the interests which 
| have operated in developing and organizing the 
subject-matter to the plane which.it now occupies. 
A From the side of the studies, it is a question of 
a interpreting them as outgrowths of ferces operating 
2 in the child's life, and of discovering the steps that 
intervene between the child’s present experience 
and their richer maturity. 
‘Abandon the notion of subject-matter as some- 
thing fixed and zgady-made in itself, outside the 
child's experience; cease thinking of the child's ex- 
s also something hard and fast; see it as 
. something fluent embryonic, vital; and we realize 
.. that, the child and the curriculum are simply two 
limits which define 2 single proc#ss- Just as two 


. perience à 
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points define a straight line, so the present stand- 
point cf the child and the facts and'truths of studies 
define instruction, It is continüous reconstruction, 
moving'from the child's Eresent experience out into 


that represented by the organized büdies of truth , 


that we call studies, ws 


i 
On the face of it, tHe various studies; arithnietic, « 


^ geography, language, botany, &c., are themselves 
experience—they are thet of the race. They 
embody the cumulative outcome of the efforts, the 


striviugs, and Suacesses of the human race generation. 


after generation. They Present this, not as a mere 
accumulation, notasa miscellaneous heap of separate 


bits of experience, but in some organized and sys- 


tematized way—that is, as reflectively formulated. 
Hence, the facts and truths that enter into the 
child's present experience, and those contained in 
the subject-matter of Studies, are the initial and 
final terms of one reality. To oppos 


Same growing life; it is to set the 
and the final result of the same pr 
each other; it is to hold that th 
destiny of the child war with each other, 

Tf such be the case, the problem of the relation 


of the child and the curriculum presents itself in . 


this guise: Of what use, educationally speaking, is . 


it to be able to see the end in the beginning? -How 
does it assist us in dealing with the-early Stages of 


- interpretation and guidance. 


. .tendencies. 
- What the child here 


Extpme depr2ciations of thi 


v 
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growth to be able to anticipate its later phages? 


SUDO id 
"The studies, as we have agreed, represent thè possi- 


bilities of development inherent in the child's 
imwnédiafe crude experience. But, after all, they 


„are not parts’ of that present and immediate life. 


Why, then, or how, make account of them? 
" bà . Z zi - 
Asking such a question süggests 1ts own answer. 


To see the outcome is tọ know in what direction « 
SIO 


the present experience i$ moving, provided it move 
normally and soundly. The far-away point, which 


- is of no significance to us simply«as far away, be- 


comes of huge importance the moment we take 
it as defining a present direction of movement. 
Taken in this way it is no remote and distant result 
to be achieved, but a guiding method in dealing 
with the present. The systematized and defined 
experience of the adult mind, in other words, is of 
value to us,in interpreting the 
immediately shows itself, and in pa: 
ance or direction. 

Let us look for a: 


ssing on to guid- 


moment at these tWo ideas: 
The child's present 


experience is in no way self-explanatory. It is not 
final, -but transitienal. 


itself, but just a sign Or index of certain" growth- 


As long as we confine our gaze to 
and’ now puts forth, we'are con- 
We canot read its, meaning. 


fused. and misled. 
e child morally and 


Di 
D 4 ha 


child's life às it 


It is nothing complete in^ 
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intellectually, and sentimental idealizations of him, 
have their root in a common fallacy. “Both Spring. 
from taking stages of a growth or movement as 
something cut off’and fixed. The dirst*fails to gee 
the promise contained in feelihgs and? deeds which, , 
taken by themselves, are unpromising and repellent; 
the second fails to sée*that eveù the most pleasing « 
rand beautiful exhibitions are but signs, and that 
they begin to spoil and rot the moment they are 
treated as achievements. y 
Wiat we need is something which will enable us 
to interpret, to appraise, the elements in the child's 
' present fruttings forth and fallings away, his exhibi- 
tions of power and weakness, in the light of some. 
larger growth-process in which they haye their place. 
Only in this way can we discriminate. If we isolate 
the child’s present inclinations, purposes, and expe- 
tiendes from the place they occupy and the part 
they have to perform in a developing experience, all 
stand upon the same level; all alike are equally 
good anu equally bad. But jn the movement of 
life different elements stand upon different planes "8 
of yalue. Some of the child's deeds are symptoms ; 
^ of a waning tendency; they are, survivals in, func- 
tioning of an organ which has one its part and is 
- passing out of vital use. To give positive attention 
to such qualities is to arrest development upon a j 
lower level. It is systematically to maintain a, rudi- E 
mentary phase of.growth. Other actigities are signs 
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AU ofa culminating power and interest; to them ap- 

s > plies fite mexine of striking while the irongis fiot. 
2 e 

C 


s\s regards them, ig is perh&ps a matter of now or 


i) 5 ^ never. Selected, utilized, emplfsized, thay may 
mark a furnigg points for good in the child’s whole 
** ‘capers neglected, an opportunity goes, never to be 


recajled. @ther aets and fxdlings are prophetic; 
E he fawning of flickering light that 
will shine steadily onlygih the far future. As re" 
gards them there is little at present to do but give 
them fair and full chance, waiting for thé futvre:for 

y “defixite direction. D 

d Be . just as, upon the whole, it was the weakness of 

* the “old edueation^ that it made invidious com- 

ween the immaturity of the child and 

of the adult, regarding the former as 
something to be got away from as soon as possible 
and as much as possible; so it is the danger of 
the “new education” that it regard the child’s 
present powers and interests as something finally 
significant in themselves. In truth, his learnings 
and achievements are fluid and moving. They 
change from day tô day and from hour to hour. 

Jt will do harm if child-study leave in the popular - 
mind the impressión that a child of a given; age has 
equipment of purposes and interests tO — 
ed just as they stand. Interests èn reality 
d possible experiences; they 
their worth is in the leverage 


*.. "they represent t 


b: parisons bet 
the maturity 


2 positive 


he cultivat 
are but attitudes toWar 


arenot achievements; 
D 
o 
o d A 
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“something to do with, “Appealing to th 
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o 
they afford, not in the accomplishment they repre- 
sést, „To take the phenomena presented at a given 
age as'in any way selfexplanatory or self-contained 
is ineyjtably to zesult in indulgence and spoiling. 
Any power, whether of child, or adult, is’ indulged 
when it is taken on its given and present level in 
consciousness. Itssgenuine maaning is in the»pro- 
pulsion it affords toward a higher level. It is just 
e interest 
upon the present plane means excitatior; it means 
playing váth a power so as continually to stir it up 
without directing it toward definite achievement. 
Gontinugus initiation, continuous starting of activi- 
ties that do not arrive, is, for all practical purposes, 
as bad as the continual repression of initiative in con- 
formity with supposed interests of some more perfect 
thought or will. It is as if the child were forever 
tasting and never eating; always having his palate 
tickled upon the emotional side, butenever getting 
the organic satisfaction that comes only with diges- 
tion of food and transformation of it into working 
power. ) 

As against such a view, the subject-matter of 
Science and history and art servés to reveal the real 
child to us. We do not knowzthe meaning either 
of his tendencies or of his performances excepting 


as we take them as germinating seed, or opening. 


bud, of some fruit to be borne. The whole world 


of visual hature is ali too small an answer tO-the 
o > 
o 


o 


\ 
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problem of the meaning of the child's instinct for 
light"and form,, The entire science of physies is 
none too much to interpret adequately to us what is 
involved in some simple demand of the child for 
explanation. of. some casual change that has at- 
tracted his attention. The art of Rafael or of Corot 
is pone too much to enable uso value the impulses 
stirring in the child;when he draws and daubs. 

So much for the use*of the subject-matter ia” 
interpretation. Its further employment in direc- 
tion or guidance is but an expansion of the_same 
thonght. To interpret the fact is to sce it in its 
vital movement, to see it in its relation to growth. 
But to view i as a part of a normal growth is to 
secure the basis for guiding it. Guidance is not 
external imposition. ZZ is freeing the life-process, jor * 
its own most adequate fulfilment. What was said 
about disregard of the child's present experience 
because of its remoteness from ‘mature experience; 
and of the sentimental idealization of the child’s 
naive caprices and performances, may be, repeated 
here with slightly altered phrase. There are those 
who see no alternative between forcing the child 
from without, or leaving him entirely alone. Seeing 
no alternative, som4 choose one mode, some another, 

' Both fall into the same fundamental error. Both 
fail to see that development is a definite. process, ` 
haying its own law, which can be fulfilled only when 
adsquate and normal conditions are provided. 
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Really to interpret the Child's present crude im- 
puses in counting, measuring, and. arranging ‘things 
in rhythmic Series, in: oives mathematical schola;- 
ship— knowledye of the mathematical formulae 
and relations which have, in the history of the race, 
Brown out of just such crude beginnings. „To see 
the whole history o7 development which intervenes 
between these two terms is simply to see what step 
“the child needs to take just here and now; to what 
use he needs to put his blind impulse in order that 
it may ge. clarity and gain force. 

Tf, onte more, the “old education? tendad to 
ignore the dynamic quality, 
inherent in the child's pres 
therefore to assume that directi 
just matters of arbitrarily putting the child in a 
given path and compelling him to walk there, the 
“new education ” is in danger of taki 


the developing force 


i and empty a 
“develop” this or 
mind. He is told 


d guide thought, 
m nothing; nothin 
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Out of that: It is certainly as futile to expect a 
child to eyolve.a universe out of his own mere*mind 
»as it is for a philosopher to attempt that task. 
Development does not mean just getting something 
Qut of the mind. Tt isa development of experience 
and into experience that is really wanted. And this 
is, impossible save as just thos educative medium is 
provided which will enable the powers and interests 
' that have been selected as valuable to functian. 
They myst operate, and how they operate will de- 
pend almost.entirely upon the stimuli which. sur- 
round them, and the material upon avhich they 
exercise themselves. The problem of direction is 
thus the problem of selecting appropriate stimuli for 
instincts and impulses which it is desired to employ 
in thé gaining of new experience. What new ex- 
periences are desirable, and thus what stimuli are 
needed, it is impossible to tell except as there is 
some comprehension of the development. which is 
aimed at; except, in a word, as the adult know- 
ledge is drawn upon as revealing the possible career 
open to the child. ' 
lt may be of use to distinguish and to relate 
to each other the logical and the psychological 
aspects of experience—the former standing for 
subject-matter in itself, the latter for it 1n relation 
to the child. A psychological statement of ex- 
perience follows its actual growth; it is historic; 
it--notes steps actually taken, the uncertain and 
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tortuous, as well as the efficient and successful. 
The logical point of view, on the other àand, 
assumes that the development has reached a 
certain pocitive stage of fulfilment. Tt neglects 
the process and considers the outcome. It suin- 
marizes and. arranges, and thus separates the 
achieved results from, the actual steps by which 


they were forthcoming in the 4irst instance. We ` 


may compare the difference between the logical 
and the psychological to the difference, between 
the notes „which an explorer „makes in a new 
country, Elazing a trail and finding his way along 
as,best he may, and the finished map that is con- 
structed after the country has been thoroughly 
explored. The two are mutually dependent, 
Without the more or less accidental and. devious 
paths traced by the explorer there would be no 
facts which could be utilized in the making of 
the complete and related chart, But no one 
would get the benefit of the explorer’s trip if it 
Was not compared and checked up with similar 
wanderings undertaken by otliérs; unless the new 
geographical facts learned, the. streams crossed, 
the mountains climbed, &c., wete viewed, not as 
Mere incidents in the journey of the particular 
traveller, but (quite apart from the individual ex. 
` plorer's life) in relation t 


known. The map orders individual experiences, 


connecting them with “one another respective: of 
9 e J 


o 


9 other similar facts already * 


. 
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the local ant temporal circumstances and accidents 
‘of théir originabdiscovery. AT 0 
= Of what use is.this fofraulated statement of ex- 
perience? „Of what use is tfe nap? ® r 
“Well? we may first tell what the map is not. 
` "phe map is not a substitute for a per$onal experi- 
, ence. The map does nofettke the place of an 
actual journey. The logically-formulated material. 
of a science or branch offlearning, of a study? is úo 
substituto for’ the having of individual experiences. 
The mathematical formula for a falling?body. 2əes 
"nototake the place of personal contact iind imme- 
diate individual experience with the falbng thiag. 
» But the map,°a summary, an arranged and orderly 
view of previous experiences, serves as a guide 
to future experience; it gives direction; it facilitates ' 
control; it economizes effort, preventing useless 
wandering, and pointing out the paths which lead 
most quicklj and most certainly to a. desired result. 
Through the map every new traveller may get for. 
his own journey, the benefits of the resultsof others’ 
explorations without the waste of energy and loss 
of time involved it their wanderings—wanderings - ! 
which he himself would be obliged to repeat were , 
it nof for just the,assistance of the objective and 
generalized record of their performances. That 
"which we call a science or study puts» the net ' 
product of past experience, in the form which 
makes it mo/t available for the future. It re- 
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- periences of the 
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presents a capitalization which may at once be 
tuted. to interest. Tt €conomizgs the würkings 
of the mind in every wdy. Memory is less taxed 
becatise the facts;are‘grouped together about some 
common principle, instead aof being donnected 
solely with the varying incidents of their griginal 
discovery, Observ. an is assisted; ws know what 
to look for and where to look.© It is the difference 


"etwaen looking for a Heedle in a hay-stack, and 


searching for a given paper in at wall-arranged 
cahinet. "Reasoning is directed, because there is 
a cértain" general path or line laid out along which 
ideas na‘urally march, instead of moving from one 
chance association to another. B 

There is, then, nothing final about a logical 
rendering of experience, lts value is not con- 
tained in itself; its Significance is that of stand- 
point, outlook, method. It intervenes between 


the more casual, ‘tentative, and roindabout ex- 


past, and more controlled and 
orderly experiences of the future, Tt gives past 
experience in that net form which tenders it most 
available and most Significan; most fecund for 
future experience. The abstractions, general- 
lations, and classifications Which it introduces all 
have prospective Meaning, 


The formulated result is, then, not to be opposed 
to the process of gn 


oc Qwth. The logical is not set 
Over against the psychological, Tha surveyed and 
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arranged result Occupies a critical position in the 
process of groweh. It marks a turning-point." It 
Shows how we may get the “benefit of past effort in 
controlling future endeavour. If the latgect sense 
- the logical stand-poiri is itself psychological; it has 
its meaning as a point in the development of 
experience, ànd its;justifica&9if is in its functioning 
in the future growth w hich it ensures, 

Hence the need of ceinstating into experience 
the subject-matter of the studies, or branches of 
learning. It mustobe restored to the ‘exper: — 
fron? which it has been abstracted. It néeds to be 
Ppsychologized; turned over, translated “nto the 
"immediate ard individual experiencing within 
which it has its origin and significance. 

Every study or subject thus has two aspects: 
one for the scientist as a scientist; the other for 
the teacher as a teacher. These two aspects are 
in no sense “opposed or conflicting. But neither 
are they immediately identical. For the scientist, 
the subject-matter represents simply a, given body 
of truth to be employed-i in locating new problems, 
instituting mew résearches, and carrying them 
through to a verified outcome. To him the 
subject-matter of the science is self-contained. He 
refers various portions of it to each other; he 
connects new facts with it. “He is nut, as a | 
scientist, called upon to travel outside its particular 
bounds; ; if he^ ‘does, it is only to get more facts 
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of the same general sort. The problem of the 
teacher is a different one. As a teacher he is 
not concerned with adding new facts to the science 
he teaches; in p-opounding new hypotheses or 
in ‘verifying them. He is concerned with the 
subject-mattér of the science as representing a given 
stage and phase of tix development of experteüce. 
His problem is that of inducing a vital and per- 
sonal experiencing. Herce, what concerns him, 
as teacher, are the ways in which that subject may 
bezc-e a “part of experience; what there is in 


the child’s present that is usable with reference 


to it; hoy such elements are to be used; how his 
own knowledge of the subject-matter may assist in 
interpreting the child’s needs and doings, and 
determine the medium in which the child should 
be placed in order that his growth may be properly 
directed. He is Concerned, not with the subject- 
matter as such, but with the subject*matter as a 
related factor in a total and growing experience. 
Thus to see it is to psychologize it. 

Tt is the failure to keep in mind the double 
aspect of subject-matter which ‘causes the curric- 
ulum and child to be set over against each other 
as described in our early pages. The subject- 
matter, Just as it is for the scientist, has no direct 
telationskip to the child’s present experience. It 
Stands outside of it s The danger here is not a 
merely theoretical ong ^ We are pratically threat- 
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ened on all sides. Text-book and teacher vie 
with each other in presenting to the child’ the 
ubject-matter as t stands^to the specialist. Such 
modification and revision as i? undergors are a 


. mere elimination of certain scientific difficulties, 


and the general reduction to a lower intellectual 
level. Th€ material is ret“ translated into life- 
terms, but is directly offered as a substitute for, 
or an external annex 49; the child’s present life. 
Three typical evils result: In the first place, 
the lack of any «organic connection “with-+athat 


“thee child has already seen and felt and loved 


makes the material purely formal andsesymbctic. , 


" There is a Sense in which it is impossible to 


value too highly the formal and the symbolic. 
The genuine form, the real symbol, serve as 
methods in the holding and djscovery of truth. 
They are tools by which the individual pushes 
out most sutely and widely into unexplored areas. 
They are means by which he brings to bear what- 
ever of reality he has succeeded in gaining in 
past searchings: But this happens only when the 
symbol really synibolizes—when it stands for and 
sums up in shorthand actual experiences which, 
the individual has already gone threugh A 


“symbol which is induced from without, ‘which 


-has not been led up,to in preliminary activities, 


is, as we Say; a,dare or mere symbol; itis dead and 


barren. Now, any fact, whether of arithmetic, 
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or geography, or grammar, which is not led up 
to arid into out of something which:has. previously 
occupied a significant position in the child's life 
for its orn Sake, is forced into this position. - It is 
not a reality, but just the sigm of a reality: which 
might be experienced if certain conditions were 
fulfilled. Eut the abrept presentation cf the fact 
as something known by others, and requiring only 
to~be studied and learned hy the child, rules out 
such conditions of fulfilment. It condemns the 
fact.¢= be a^hieroglyph: it would, méan something 
if one only'had the key. The clue being lacking, 


it remains ^n idle curiosity, to fret and obstruct th 


mind, a dead weight to burden it. 

The second eyil in this external ‘presentation 
is lack of motivation. There are not only no 
facts or truths which have been previously felt 
as such with which to appropriate and assimilate 
the new, but there is no craving, nu need, no 
demand. When the sub 


ject-matter has been 
psychologised, that is, viewed as -an outgrowth 
" CUM 
of present tendencies and activities, 


to locate in the present some ob 
practical, or ethical, which can be handled more 
adequately. if the truth in question be mastered. 
This need Supplies motive for the learning. An 
end which is the child's Own carries him on to 


Possess the means of its accomplishment. But 


when material is direcly supplied “in the form 


it is easy 
stacle, intellectual, 


y 
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: of a lesson to be learned as a lesson, the con- 
>“ gecting links ef need and aim are conspicsous 
for their absence, What «we mean by the me- 
"i s chanical and dead in instiuctign is a result of 
this lack of motivasion. The organic and vital 
' meanointeraction—they mean play of mental de- 
, mand and «anaterial supply pp? 
Sa) "The, third evil i$ that even the most scientific 
| matter, arranged in mosf ‘logical fashion, losos this 
| | quality, wheri presented in external, ready-made 
fashion, by thé time it gets to the chid. Jf5has 
"to undergo some modification in order to shut 
,' out some phases too hard to grasp, and fo reduce ` 
- * some of the attendant difficulties, What happens? 
Those things which. are most significant to the 
scientific man, and most valuable in the logic of 
actual enquiry and classification, drop out. The 
really thought-provoking character is obscured, and 
the organiziag function disappears, Or, as we 
commonly say, the child’s reasoning powers, the 
faculty of abstraction and generalization, are not 
adequately developed. So the subject-matter is 
evacuated of its logical value, and, though it is 
- what it is only from the logical stand-point, i 
: presented as stuff, only. for “ memory ”., This is 
x ihe contradiction: the child gets the advantage 
` neither of the adult „logical formulatior, nor of 
his own native competencies of apprehension: 
and response’ Hence the logic of the child is 


e due 
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hampered and mortified, and we are almost 
fortunate if he does not get actual non-science, 


flat and commonplace residua of. what was gaining" 
scientie, vitality © géneration or twa ago—de. 


generate reminiscence of what» someone else once ] 


formulated 6n the basis of the experience» that 
some further person“hed,. once «upon & time, Ex- 
perienced. j e 

“Thestrain of evils does ‘not cease. Tt is all too 
common for opposed erroneous theories to play 
stevght into each others hands. ^ Psychological 
consideratións may be slurred or shoved on one 
sido; theyscannot be crowded out. Put out of the 
door, they come back through the window. Some- 
how and somewhere motive must be. appealed to, 
connection must be established between the mind 
and its material. There is no question of getting 
along without this bond of connection 3 the only 
question is whether it be such as grows out of the 
material itself in relation to the mind, or be imported 
and hitched on from some outside source. If the 
subject-matter of the lessons be such as to have an 
appropriate place within the expanding conscious- 
ness of the child, if it grows out of his own past 
doings, thinkings, and sufferings, and grows into 
application in further achievements and recep- 
tivities, then no device or trick of method has to 
be resorted to in order to enlist “interest”. The 
psychologized s of interest—that is, i) is placed in 
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the whole "bf conscious life so that it shares the 
worth of that 2ife. But the externally preseated 
«material, that, conceived end generated in stand- 
points; and, attitudes remote frem the child, and 
m. developed in, motives alien to him, has no such 
ed place»of its own. Hence the recourse to adven- 
T. titigus levorage to push Jf i, to factitious drill 
v. t6 drive it in, to ürtificial bribe to lure it in. 
Three aspects of this “recourse to outsid2 ways 
for giving the subject-matter some psychological 
meaning may? be worth mentioning. Familiavity 
* breeds contempt, but it also breeds something like 
? affection. We get used to the chains we,Wwear, and 
z » we miss them when removed. "Tis an old story 
DA that through custom we finally embrace what “at 
d first wore a hideous mien. Unpleasant, because 
meaningless, activities may get agreeable if long 
; enough persisted in. Zt is possible for the mind to 
* AE develop interzst in a routine or mechanical procedure, 
if conditions are continually supplied which demand 
that mode of operation and preclude any other sort. 
I frequently hear dulling devices and empty exer- 
cjses. defended and extolled because * the children 
“fake such an ‘interest’ in them”. . Yes, that is the, 
worst of it; the mind, shut out from worthy employ 
sand missing the taste of adequate performance, 
` comes down to the leyel of that which is left to it 
to know and do, atid perforce takes an interest in 
a.cabined and cramped experience. To find satis- 
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faction in its own exercise is the normal law of 
mind; and if large and meaningful kusiness for the 
mind be denied, it tries content itself with the? 
formal feovéments &batremain to it—and too offen: 
succeeds, saye in those cases of more "intense | 
activity which cannot accommodate themselves, 


and that make up tle unruly and Zéz/gssé of Our . 


school product. Anm interest inthe formal appre- 
hensiom of symbols and ein their memorized 
reproduction becomes in many pupils'a sabstitute 
forthe, origiaal and vital interestan reality; and all 
because, thé subject-matter of the course of study 
being out af relation to the concretesmind of the 
individual, some substitute bond to hoid it in some 


kind of working relation to the mind must be 
“discovered and elaborated. 


The second substitute for living motivation in 
the subject-matter is that of contrast-effects; the 
material of the.lesson is rendered interesting, if 
not in itself, at least in contrast with some alter- 
native experience. To learn the lesson is more 
interesting than to take a scolding, be held up 
to. general ridicule, stay after® School, receis: 
degradingly low marks, or fail to be promoted: 
And veryomuch of what goes by the name of 
“discipline”, and prides itself upon opposing the * 
doctrines ef a soft pedagogy and upon upholding . 
the banner of effort end duty, is nothing more 
or less than just this appeal to « iniret ” jn its 
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obverse aspect—to fear, to dislike of various kinds 

of piiysical, secial, and personal pain, "Tho sub- 

cject-matter does not appeal; it cannot appeal; it 

lacks origin and bearing in a growing experience. 


a : 2 e 
. 50 the appeal is to the thousand-and-one outside 
andcirrelevant agencies which may serve to throw, 


by sheer arebuff., and rebound, the mind back 
upon the materiäl from which it is constantly 
wandering. : 

Human ‘hature being what it is, however, it 
tends to seek'its motivation in the agr seable rather 
than in the disagreeable, in: direct pleasure rather 
than in alternative pain. And so has come up the 
modern thécry and practice of the “ interesting», in 
the false sense of that term. The material is still 
left; so far as its own characteristics are concerned, 
just material externally selected and formulated. 
Tt is still just so much geography and arithmetic 
and grammar study; not so much potenaality of 
‘child-experience with regard to language, earth, 
and numbered and measured reality. o Hence the 
difficulty of bringing the mind to bear upon it; 
hence its repulsiveness; the tendency for attention 


~~ to wander; for other acts and images to crowd in 


and expel the lesson. The legitimate way out is to 


- transform the material; to psychologize it—that is, 


ake it and. to develop it within the 
and scone or the childs life, But it is easier 


range 
fo leave it as it is, and then by trick of 


and simpler 
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method to arouse interest, to make it interesting; to / 


cover it with sugar-coating; to corceal its barren- 
ness by intermediate ard unrelated material; ane 
finally, as if were,eto get the child to swallow and 
digest the unpalatable morsel while he is enjoying 
tasting something quite different. But alas for the 
analogy! Mental assimjlation is a matter of con- 
sciousness; and if the attention has not been 
playing upon the actual material, that has not been 
apprehended, nor worked into faculty. — 

a FÁgw, then, stands the case gf Cnild v. Curric- 
ulum? What shall the verdict be? The radical 
fallacy in he original pleadings with which we set 
out is the supposition that we have no choice save 
either to leave the child to his own unguided 
'spontaneity or to inspire direction upon him from 
without. Action. ls response; it is adaptation, 
adjustment. There is no such thing as sheer self- 
activity possible—because all activity t&kes place in 
a medium, in a situation, and with reference to its 
conditions, But, again, no such thing as imposi- 
tion of truth from without, as insertion of truth 
from without, is possible. All depends upon the 
activity which the mind itself undergoes in re- 
sponding o what is presented from without. Now, 
the value of the formulated wealth of knowledge 
"that makes up the course of study is that it may 
enable the educator ¢a determine the environment of 
the child, and thus byvindirection to direct. ' Its 
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primary value, its primary indication, is for the 
teacher, not forthe child. It says to the teacher: 
Such and such are the capacities, the fulfilments, - 
in truth and beauty and behaviour, open £p. these 
cuildrem Now see to it that day by day the con- 
ditions are such that their own act.vities move 
inevitably in this, direction, toward such culmi- 
‘sation of themselves. Let the child's nature fulfil. 
its own. destiny, revealed to you in whatever of 
science apd art and industry the world now holds 
as its own, `œ a 2 gris 
The case is of Child. It is his present powers 
which are to assert themselves; his pgesent -ca- 
_pacities which are to be exercised; his present 
attitudes which are to be realized. But save as the 
teacher knows, knows wisely and thoroughly, the 
race-experience which is embodied in that thing 
we call the Curriculum, the teacher knows neither 
what the present power, capacity, or attitude is, nor 


. yet how it is to be asserted, exercised, and realized 
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3 ESSAYS FROM TH. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RECORD 


No. L—GROUPS T AND II *- 


D 
(THE KINDERGARTEN: CHILDREN UNDER 
Y 

© SIX YEARS OF AGE) 


um? (a) AS REGARDS PLAY'AND GAMES 


¿Play is not to be identified with anything which 
the child"externally does. It rathe- designates his 
mental attitude in its entirety and in its unity. It 
is the free play, the interplay, of all the child's 
powers, thoughts, and physical movements, in 
embodying, in à satisfying form, his own images 
and "interests. Negatively, it is feedom from 
economic préssure—the necessities of getting a 
living and supporting others—and from the fixed 
responsibilities attaching to tie special callings of 
the adult. Positively, it mears that the supreme 

, end of the child is fulness of growth—fulness of 
realization of his budding powers, a realization 
which continually carries him cà from one plane to 
another : 

This is a very general statewent, and taken'in its 
generality is so vague as 2 be innocent of practical 
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bearing. Its significance in detail, in application, 


however, means the possibility, and in many 


respects the necessity, ofoquite a radical change of 
kindergarten procedure. Tip state it ,baldty, the 
fact that “play” denotes the psychological attitude 


- of the child, ‘hot his outward performances, means 


complete emancipation from the necessity of follow- 


os jag any given or proscribed system, or sequence of 


gifts, plays, or occupations. The judicious teachai 
will certainly-look for suggestions t the activities 
mentioned byo Froebel (in his Mother-Play and 


+ elsewhere), and to those set forth in such minute ` 


detail by his disciples; but she will also remember 
that the principle of play requires her carefully to 
investigate and criticise these things, and decide 
whether they are really activities for’ her own 
children, or just things which may have been vital 
in the past to children living in different social con- 
ditions. So,far as occupations, games, &c.,,simply 
perpetuate those of Froebel and his éarlier disciples, 
it may fairly be said that in many respects the pre- 
sumption is against them—the presurüption is that 
in the worship of the external doings discussed by 
Froebel we have ceased to be loyal to his principle. 

The teacher must be absolutely free to get sug- 
gestions from anysand from every source, asking 
herself but these two questions: Will the proposed: 


"mode of play apne=* to the child as his own? Is 


it something ot which he has the instirctive roots 
^ — (268) i D 
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in himself, and which will mature tHe capacities 
that-are struggling for manifestation, in him? And 
again: Will the proposed? activity give that sort of 
expression fo these impulses thai will carry the 
child on to a higher plafie of consciousness "and 


action, instead of merely exciting him, and, then ' 


leaving him just where he was before, plus a certain 


amount of neryous exhaustion and appetite fui." 


more excitation in the future? 

There is every evidence that Froebel studied 
carefully—inductively we might now say—the 
children’s plays of his own time, and the games 
which mothers played with their infants. He also 
took great"pains—as in his Mother-Play—to point 
out that certain principles of large import were in- 
volved. He had to bring his generation to con- 
sciousness of the fact that these things were noi 
merely trivial and childish because done by children, 
but wee essential factors in their growth. But I do 
not see the slightest evidence that he supposed that 
just these plays, and only these plays, had meaning, 
or that his philosophic explanation-had any motive 
beyond that just Suggested. On the contrary, I 
believe that he expected his followers to exhibit 
their following by continuing his own study of con- 
temporary conditions and activifles, rather than by. 

"literally adhering to the plays he kad collected, 


Moreover, it is hardly likely "it Froebel himself 


would contend that in, his interpretation of these 
6 * 
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ko » games he did more than take advantage of the best 
* of psychólogical ard philosophical insight ayailabie to 
lüm at the time;o and we may suppose that he 
} would haye-begh the first, to Welcome the growth of 
| a better*and more extensive psychology (whether 
general, experimental, or as child study), and would. 
,,avail himsel of itseresults £o reinterpret the activi- 
«tes, to discuss them more critically, going from the; 
. new stand-point into the "reasons thgt make? them 
* educationally ‘valuable. 
9 


9 o 


E 2 (à) SYMBOLISM 


o 


^ It must be remembered that much of Froebel's 
symbolism is the product of two peculiar conditions 
of his own life and work. In the first place, on 
account, of inadequate knowledge;at that time of 
the physiological and psychological facts and 
principles of hild growth, he was often forced to 

` resort to strained and artificial explanations of the 
yalue attaching to the plays, &c. To the impartial 
observer it is obrious that many of his statements 
are cumbrous and far-fetched, giving abstract philo- 
sophical reasons for matters that may now receive 
a simple, everyday formulation. In the: second 
place, the general political and social conditions of | 
Germany were guch that it was impossible to con- 
ceive continuity-wetween the” free, co-operative 
social life of the kindergarten and that of the world 
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cluster of Suggestions, reminiscences, .and. antici- 
pattons that gather about the things he uses? The 
more natural and straightforward these are, the 
«more Tlefin'te basis there is for calikzz:zp and hold- 
ing together all the allied Suggestions which make 
his imaginetive play really Tepresentative. The 
simple cooking, dish-washing, dusting; &c., which 
the children do are 


t them than would be, say, the game of the Five 


Knights. To the Children these Occupations are - 


that attach to whatever their elders are concerned 
with. The materials, then, must be as « real”, as 


' symbolized must also lie within the Capacities of the 
child’s own appreciation, 


the use of the imagination is profitable in the degree 
it stanfds for very remote 
principles. In the great 


® simply a positive 
thing omits Own account, Practicasy about all he 
gets out of it is its-own phjsiesl 4nd sensational 
meaning, plus, Very often, a glib facility in phrases 
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and attitudes that he learns are expected of him by 
the teacher" thout, however, any mental counter- 
part. We often teach insincerity, and instil senti- 
mentalism, tz oster sensationalism wheng”e think 
we are teaching spiritual truths by means of symbols. 
“Thee realities reproduced, therefore, by the child 
should be of as familiar, direct, and real-a character 


Bm possible. It isTargely for this reason that in the 


` kindergarten of our School the work cextres"so 
"largely about the reproduction of home and neigh- 
bourhood life? This brings us to the topic of 


(2) SUBJECT-MATTER 


The home life in its setting of house, furniture, 
utensils, &c., together with the occupations carried 
„on in the home, offers, accordingly, material which 
is in a direct and real relationship to the child, and 
which he n&turally tends to reproduce in imzginative 
form. It is also sufficiently full of ethical relations 
and suggestive of moral duties to afford plenty of 
food for the child on his moral side. The pro- 
gramme is compatatively unambitious compared with 
that of many kindergartens, but it may be questioned 
whether there are not certain positive advantages in 

` this limitation of‘the subject-matter. When much 

. ground is Gyered ( (the work going over, say, in- 
dustrial socieiv; ürniy, church, state, &c.), there is 
a tendency for the work to become over-symbolic. 
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So much of this material lies beyond the. ‘experience 
and ‘capacities of the child of fous and five that 
practically all he gets oat of it is the physical and 
emotio-al réflex—he Goes not get'ery*real pene- 
tration into the material itself. Moreover, ‘there is 
danger, in’ these ambitious programmes, of afi un- 
favourable ‘reaction upon.the chile’s own^intellectual |. 
attitude. Having covered pretty much the whole * 
universe in a purely make-believe fashion, he be- 
comes blasé, loses his natural h f 
things of di 
material of 


ial, merely emotional anticipation is 
likely to. do the child se 


Moreoyer, 


and endurance of a cert: 
has a likitig for novelt 
wearies of an activity 
new fields and open up new paths fo 
My plea, however, is not for monoto; 
Sufficient “ariety in the activities, 
instrumentalities of the homes frm which the chil-” 
dren comé, to givecontinual diversity. “ft touches the 
civic and the industrial life at this hd that point; 
these concérns car. be brought in, when desirable, 


r exploration, 
ny. There is 
furnishings, and 
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of furniture after another, one r 
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» without going beyond the unity of the main topic. 


Thus fhere;is cn opportunity to foster that tense 
Which is at the basis of dt'ention, and of all intel- 
lectual grows 4 sense of cohtinmity 2 © 

* This «continuity ie often interfered with by the 


very «methods that aim at securing it From the 


child's stand-point unity lies in the subject-matter 


- in the present case, in the fact that he is always 


dealing with one thing: “home life. Emplasis"is 
continually passing from one phase of this life to 
another; one dccvpation after another; one piece 
elation after an- 
other, &c., receive attention; but they al fall into 
building up one and the same mode of living, 
although bringing now this feature, now that into 
prominence. The child is working all the time 
qithin a unity, giving different phases of its clear- 
ness and definiteness, and bringing them into 
coherent cofinection with each other, When there 

ersity of subject-matter, continuity, is 
apt to be sought simply on the formal;side ; that 
is, in schemes &f sequence, schools of work”, a 
rigid. programme °of development followed with 
every topic, a “thought for the day” from which 
the work is not supposed to stray. As r rule such 
"sequence is. purely intellectual, hence is grasped 
only by the *gacher, ;quite passing over the heaa 
of the child. \-fiente the programme for year, 
term, month, week, &c., should be made out on 


is a great div 
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the basisof estimating how much of tlie common 
subject-matter canbe covered ir that time, not 
on the basis of intellcctual or, ethical principles. 
This till give both definiteness ahe-elasticity. 


c D 
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(ec) METHOD 2 


n 


The peculiar problem of the early grades is, d 


‘cuurse, to get hold of thé child's natural impulses 
and instincts, and to utilize them so that, the child 
is carried on to a higher plane of perception and 


judgment; and equipped, with more efficient habits? | 


So.that he has an enlarged and deepened. con- 
sciousness, and increased control -of powers of 
action. Wherever this result is not reached, play 
‘results in mere amusement and not in educative 
growth. P 

Upon the whole, constructive or “built up” 
work (with, of course, the proper alternation of 
story, song, and game which may be connected, 
So far assis desirable, with the ideas involved in 
the construction) seems better fitted than anything 
else to secure these two factors—initiation in the 
child's own impulse, and termination upon a higher 
Plane. Ts brings the child in Contact with a ‘great 
variety of material; wood, tin, fleather, ‘yarn, &c.5 
it supplies a motive for using thes materials in. 
real ways instead of going thiupgh, &ercises having 
no meaning except a remote symbolic one; it calls 
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into play alertness of the senses and acuteness of 
observation; i+ demands clear-cut imagery af the 
tends to be accomplished, and requires ingenuity 
and invés:teq"in planning; “it makes neces*ary con- 
"centra*ed attention. and personal responsibility in 
‘execution, While the results are in such tangible 
form that-the child may be led to judge his own 
work and improve his standards. 

A word should be said regarding the psychology 
of imitation and suggestion in relation to kinder- 
garten work.* There is no. doubt that the little 
child is highly imitative and open to Suggestions; 
there is no doubt that his crude powers: and imma- 
ture consciousness need to be continually enriched 
and directed through these channels. Buton this 
account it is imperative to discriminate betweeu 
„a use of imitation and suggestion which is so ex- 
ternal as to be thoroughly non-psychological, and 
a use which is justified through its organic: relation 
to the child's own activities. As a general prin- 


ciple no activity should be originated bj imitation. 


The start must come from the child; the model or 
copy may then Be supplied in order to assist the 
child in imaging more definitely what it is that he 
really wants—in bringing him to corsciousness. 
| to copy in action, but as 
guide to cleness ond adequacy of conception. 
Unless the chia cali get away from it to his own 
"imagery when it comes to execution, hé is rendered 
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servile and dependent, not developed. «£mitation 
comes in to reinforce and help out, got fo initiate. 
There is no ground fes*holding that the teaches 
should ot suggest, anything to théSgbildountil he 
has consciously expressed a want in that dixectionf 


A sympathetic teacher is quite likely tó know more’ ` 


clearly thaa the child himself what his own in- 


stincts are and mean. But the Suggestion must fir s 


in Withethe dominant mode pf growth in the child; 
it must serve simply as stimulus to' bring forth 
morejadeqvately what the child,is already blindly 


Striving to^do. Only by watching the child and ` 


seeing thecattitude that he assumes towards sugges- 
tions can we tell whether they aresoperating as 
factors in furthering the child’s growth, or whether 
they are external, arbitrary impositions interfering 
with normal growth. ; 
The same principle applies even more strongly 
to so-exlled dictation work. Nothing is more 
absurd than to suppose that there is no middle 
term between leaving a child to his own unguided 
fancies and likes or controlling bis activities by 
a formal succession of dictated directions. As just 
intimated, it is the teacher's business to know what 
powers are ‘striving for utterance at a given périod 
in the child's development, aid what sorts of 
activity will bring these to helpful /xpression, in 
order then to supply the Xquisit® stimuli and 
needed myterials.. The suggestion, for instance. 
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of a playhouse, the suggestion that comes from 
seeing objects that have already been mace to 
furnish it, from seeing óther children at work, is 
quite su£ient definitely to direct the r-tivities 
Šf a ngrmal child ef five. Imitation and sugges- 
tionocome in naturally and inevitably, but only 
as instruments to help him carry out his own 


- wishes and ideas. “They serve to make him realize, 


to bring to consciousness, of what he alrzady is 
striving for in a vague, confused, and therefore 
ineffective way. .From the psycholczical stand- 


* point it may safely be said that when a teacher 


has to rely upon a series of dictated directions, 
it is just because the child has no image of his 
own of what is to be done or why it is to be done. 
Instead, therefore, of gaining power of contro: 
by conforming to directions, he is really losing 
it—made dependent upon an,external source. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out tkat both 
the subject-matter and the method connect directly 
with that of Group III, the six-year-old children. 
The play reproduction of the home life passes 
naturally on into’ a more extended and serious 
study of the larger social occupations upon which 
the home is dependent (see p. 72); whi'e the con- 
"tinually increasing? demands made upon the child’s 

9 plan and execute carry -him over 
into more co¥froilea.use of attention upon more 
Aistinctively intellectual topics. It must not be 
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forgotten that the readjustment needed« secure 
continuity between “kindergarten”-and, “six year 
old” work cannot be brought about wholly fron 
the sidgtof the latter. fhe school Changumust be 
as gradual and insensible as that in the growth ot 
the child. This is impossible unless” the kinder- 
garten work surrenders whatever isolates it, and 
hospitably welcomes whatever * ‘materials and re- 
sotwces) will keep pace with the full development 
of the child’s powers, and thus keep him always 
prepared, randy for the next work He has to do. 
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" No. IL—GROUP. IIL 
mn (AVERAGE AGE*6 YEARS)? ip 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF»WORK, p 
EDUCATIONALLY CONSIDERED 


Little children have' their observations and 
thoughts mainly, directed towards people: what 
. they do, how they behave, what they are occupied 
. "with, and what comes of it. Their interest is of 
a personal rather than of an objective cr intellec- 
tual sort. Its, intellectual counterpart is the story- 
form, not the task, consciously defined end, or 
problem—meaning by story-form something psychi” 
cal, the holding together of a yariety of persons, 
things, and incidents through g,common idea that 
enlists feeling; not an outward relation ct tale. 
Their minds seek wholes, varied through episode, 
^ enlivened with action and defined ‘n salient 
features—there ,must be go, movement, the sense 
of use and operation. Inspection of things must 
not be separated from the idea by which they are 
carried. Analysis of isolated detail of form and 
structure neither appeals nor satisfies. 
The materal selected as the basis of this year’s” 
study, existing ;social „occupations, i$ designed to 
meet and feed this attitude. The previous years 
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si 1 
the children have been concernéd witb..he occu- 
patiens of the home, and the contact of^homes 
with one another and with outside life. Now they 
take 13 typical occupations of society >* large—a 
step further removed from the child’s egoistic, Sel 
absorbed interest, and yet dealing wich something 
personal and something which touches him. 
From the stand-point of educational theory, the 
fottowing features may be noted:— i 
1. The study of natural objects, processes, and 
_ relations is placed in a human setting. During 
the year, a considerably detailed observation of 
seeds an“ their growth, of plants, woods, stones, 
animals, as to some phases of structure and habit, 
of geographical conditions of landscape, climate, 
arrangement of land and water, is undertaken. 
The pedagogical problem is to direct the child’s 
power of observation, to nurture his sympathetic 
interest in characteristic traits of the world in 
which he lives, to afford interpreting material for 
later mor2 special studies, and yet to supply a 
carrying medium for the variety of facts and ideas 
through the dominant spontaneous emotions and 
thoughts of the child. Hence their association 
with hur-an life, Absolutely no separation is 
made between the “social” sice of the work (its 
concern with people's activities ang" their mutual 
dependencies) and. the “scienc? (regard for 
Physical facts and forces) —because the conscions 


dispo dg between man and nature is the result of 
> later féflection. and abstraction, and to, forge itc 
ypon the child here is not only to fail fo engage 
his whole.. mental “energy, “but to confjse æd dis- 
dract him. The envitóhment “i is always that in 
' which life is situated and through, which it is 
circumstanged; and to isolate it, to make it with 
* little children an object of obseryation and remark 
by itself, is to treat human nature inconsiderately. 
. At last, the original open and free"attitude of the 
mind to' nature is destroyed; naturę has. been 
“reduced to a mass of meaningléss detsils. - 

In its emphasis upon the "concrete" and 
“individual”, modern pedagogical theory often 
loses sight of the fact that the existence and pre- 

; sentation of an individual physical thing, a stone, 
rit an orange, a cat, is no guarantee of concreteness— 
that this last is a psychological affair, and appeals 
to the mind;as a whole, as a self-sufficient centre of 
interest and attention. The reaction from this 
external and somewhat dead stand-point often 
assumes, howeyerj that the needed "clothing with 
human significance can come only by direct per- 
sonification, and we haye that continued symbol- 
ization of a plant, cloud or rain whichsmakes only 
_pseudo-science possible, which instead of generat- 
ing love foz nature, itself, switches interest tô 
certain sensati nal ard emotional accompaniments, 
.and leaves it at last, dissipated and. burnt out. 
"(668) x 
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And even the tendency to approacii nature through 
ithe medium of literature, the pine-tree through the 
fable of che discontented pine, &c., while recog- 
nizing,che need of the human" association, fails 
to note that there*is a more Straightforward road 
- from mind to the object—direct through ,Con- 
"nection with life itself; and that the poem and 
Story, the literary statement, have their place as 
Tex} forcements and idealizxtions, not as foundation- 
stones. What is wanted, in’ other words, is not to 
fix up a connection of child mind and-nature, but 
z to give free and -effectiye play to the connection 
already operating. 

2. "This suggests at once the practical questions 
that are usually discussed under the name of 
¥ correlation "^, questions of such interaction of the 
Various matters studied and powers under acqui- 
sition as will avoid waste, and maintain unity oi 
mental growth. From the stand-point adopted the 


diversity of plants, animals, and 
ditions; drawing, modelling, 
are Ways of carrying 
and emotional satis- 
Not muh attention is 
"and writing; but ït is 
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obvious, that if this were regarded as desirable, the 
same principle would apply. It is the commanity x 
and continuity of the subjezt-matter that organizes, 
that coricistes; Correlation i$ not through Gevices 
of instruction whichethe teacher employs in tying 


T together things in themselves disconnected. 


ES 


3. Two recognised demands of primary educa- 


E g 3 
«tidh are often, at present, not unified, or are even 


opposed. The need of the familiar, the already 
experienced, âs a basis for moving upon the un- 
known and reníote,ds a ‘commonplace: The claims 
‘of the child's imagination as a factor i$ at least 
beginning to be recognized. The probiem ist to 
work these tworforces together, instead of separately. 
The child is too often given drill upon familiar 
objects and ideas under the sanction of the first 
principle, while he is introduced with equal direct- 
ness to the weird, strange, and impossible to satisfy 
the claims ofthe second. The result, it is Pardly 
too much to say, is a twofold failure. There is no 
special. connectipn | between the unreal, tne myth, 
the fairy tale, and the play of mental imagery. 

Imagination is nof a matter of an impossible 
subject- „matter, but a constructive way of dealing 
with any subject- matter, under the influtace of a 
pervading ‘idea. The point is not to dwell with 
wearisome iteration upon the familiar; and under 
the guise of q ject: -lersons to keep the senses 
directed at material which they heve already made 
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acquaintance with; but to enliven and ilümine the 
ordinary. commonplace, and homely .by using it 
to build up and apprcciate situations previousiy 
unrea&zed and alien." And this also is culture of 
imagination. Some writers appear to have the 
impression tnat the child's imagination has outlet 
only in myth and fairy tale of ancieat time and 
distant place, or in weaving egregious fabrications 
regarding sun- moon, and stars j and have even 
‘pleaded for a mythical investiture of all * science " 
~ asa way of satisfying the dominating imagination 
of the child. But fortunately these things are ex- 
ceptions, are intensifications, are relaxations of the 
average child; not his pursuits. ‘Che John and 
Jane that most of us know let their imaginations 
“play about the current and familiar contacts and 
events of life—ahout father and mother and friend, 
about steamboats 4nd locomotives, and sheep and 
cows, about the romance of farm and torest, of sea- 
shore and mountain. What is needed, in a word 
is to afford occasion by which the. child is moved 
to educe and exchange with others his store of 
experiences, his range of information, to make new 
observations Correcting and extending them in order 
to keep his images moving, in order to find mental 
vtest and satisfaction in definite znd viv;i realization 
of what is new and enlarging. $ 
While, doubtless, there ^.& man; other subjects 
which would mee: these demands, it is fowsa that 
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the ong in question, existing social occupations, 


affords a spffigent answer to be worth following ue 
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LT Note by thie Egitor.— The special ogcupatióhs eledi 
“these children: centred sound the farm, and the products of 


~ "farm éndustry. ? Materials for Number Exergises, for Music, 


Art Work, Shop-work, Cooking, and Sewing all came within 


the field of activity. “o o 
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(AVERAGE AGE 7 To 7%) 


. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF INVENTIONS AND OCCUPATIONS 


As what has been said about Group IJI, regard- 


ing imagingtion and experienced ‘fact, regarding” 


correlation, and regarding the relation of the social 
or humary and science or physical aspects of the 
work, applies equally well here, it remains only to 
note the traits which differentiate the work. 
* The work is taken up historically, with its factors 
drawn out longitudinally, so to speak, instead of as 
they are co-existent in current life. 

1. This permits and requires greater definiteness, 
corresponding to the gain of mental concentration 


made in tke year—areater abstractness, if the word. 


is used in the sense of an intentional simplifica- 
tion of existing experience, through elimination of 
certain elements and emphasis of others, conducted 
to bring ois«a special idea. For instance, farming, 
as studied in the previous year, simply.rhows what 
certain people do; what thirzs they come in con- 
tact with, how they use them, and "iow the farmer 
serves other people. TUE agricultural stage. fo: 


QI 
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. in historic perspective, while reviewing much of this 


3 material, throws emphasis upon the peculiar needs 
ih man's life whioh call ferth this occupation, and 
EL way in which it reacts" upon the make-up of 
society» In one case, the matter is taken up as a 
situation to be realized; in the other’ as something 
whose typital motive and effects are“to be dis- 
* covered and traced. The historical statement «is " 
used, then, as a method of analysis of existing. 
social life; not as affording information about some- 
thing past and gore—although it,1s found that the 
children take in much of the material got together 
by anthropologists. p , 

2. The historic approach also requires attention 
to the sequence and order of progress in its larger 
and mo obvious features; it brings into play ideas 
pf causality, and of logical dependence, if these 
terms are used not in an abstruse sense, but as 
meaning ifilaginative consideration of the needs 
that call forth one mode of occupation, the devices 
and inventione that attach themselves, the way the 
invention reacts upon life and calls into play new 
new modes of association, and leads to 
th natural objects and forces hitherto 
unmastered. Orderly and cumulative narrative is, 
indeed, logic in Eis concrete form, the form which 
appeals to the child nind of this age. 

3. This sur gests the use which is made of the 
+ in the primitive and' savage which so 
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many observers have noted as charactéristic of 
this period of childhood. The aim is.to avoid a 
mere excitation and indulgence of this interest, 
throug’ dwelling in atv unrelated way upon sensa- 
tional or picturesque features of it, without- regard 
to the motives lying behind them, the stintulus 
given to further advance, or the ways inowhich men 
have got out of savagery into civilization. The 
effort iù to lay hold of this ^nterest in such a way 
as to use it as a projective—to bring out its defects 
as well as is dramatic incidents, to see how and 
why men Worked their way out of it. ‘The literary 
idealizatioas of such life—like Ab and Hiawatha— 
are used not as the basis and end of'the work, but 
as means of developing and vivifying the personal 
realization of some of its features. It should also 
be noted that the use of material from primitive 
life does not mean that it is supposed to have any 
pre-ordained or exclusive value in reference to this 
period of child-life. It is simply one of many 
possible niodes of approach, selected chiefly be- 
cause its greater simplicity gives a rieans of analys- 
ing present life as indicated above. 

» 4. The eae principle mentioned, under Group 
III, as to'$ne human setting of observation of na- 


tural things, may be exemplified Pere wits reference . 


to geography. During the previous year, there is 
continuous incidental attention to ratural features 
in connection witt modes of life, bringing of 
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; different, children’s experiences of fields, woods, 
hills, &c., opseryation of and comparison witi the- 
children’s own present sifgpoundings. But in this 
year, th@te is an imaginative abstraction.and 2?«hge- 

“ment of these natural features, corresponding to 
the selection"and sequence already spoken of upon 

a the historical side. With, each phase cf industry, 

- attention is concentrated upon its natural habitat— 
mountainous woods for hunting, &c., andas une 
occupation succeeds to another, the children travel 
in imagination "till they find the locality espacially 

+ suitable. Meantime in their clay and sand maps 
each new environment is added to those previously 

* brought up, until all the main features of physio- 
graphic structure have been both introduced and 
placed in their relationships to one another. Thus 
the child is left with a picture of_a typical section 


of the earth’s surface, of the way in which. its 


various features, mountains; uplands, river valley; 
d with the 


and sea, connect with one another, an 
activities of human life. 

Note by the Eitor. —The special occupations for this 
Group are described as starting with ** picnic and camping- 
out experiences”, in order to realize the evolution of occu; 
pations, including inventions and discoveries <-omadic, agti 

Number; Reading 


cultural; metal- working). Geography, i 
and Writing Music, rt; Shop-work, ‘Cooking, and Sewing 


ell found a place. 
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No. IV—GROÛPS Ve AND vy 2 
“AVERAGE? AGE 7% To 83)! o 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION ° 
^08 o è e ^ 

8 R ^ 7 
aIr the general plan of the" organization of the- 
school three periods of work are noticed, corre- 
sponding to three phases of child growth. , The first 
is thet in which the child is teken® up with direct. 


o 


and outgóing activity, on the basis of the images z 


and emetions that possess his mind. There is 
always physical, motor activity; and there is always ^ 
a story, drama, image—a mental whole. But the 
two are not separate from each other. Acts are not 
(to the child consciousness, Y mean) means for real- 
izing ideas; they are just their spontaneous overflow 
and exhibition, The child’s thoughts are not some- 
thing zə Ze realized 3 they are not projected in the 
future as "ends; they are the living meaning and 
value that saturate whatever he dees. Hence this 
is called the play period; the wHole: bent is toward 
acting out of images, thus giving them vividness - 
and a pláče in life, 

The work of the first four years ofthe school 
(from agë four to eight) is besed upon the working. 
theory that the child's attitude is predominantly of. 
this sort; end thatit is prémature to force upon-bim^ 
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x 
work whose essence, psychologically, is the separa- 


tion of means end ends; the divorce of elements; 


seeps, and acts from soñe idea for the sake of 
Which they. exist. Hence the relatively slig and 
cidental attention to reading, writing, and number 


` ‘durisg the sixth and seventh years, ard the attempt 


to, introduce geogsaphy and science in a synthetic, 
living, rather than analytic and morphological, way. 
(See p. 39.) This is not because such things are 


“hard” and the child ought to be amused; it is not 
because the iripoxtance of forms andosymbols in 
and in individual development are not 
It is simply because tie child’s 
his time is less specialized 
than such work demands; because the latter intro- 
duces a separation of acts and ideas which tends to 
make the former conventional and mechanical, and 
the latter remote and incomprehensible. 

- But, of cdurse, it is not supposed that conscious 
relating of means and ends is wholly absent in this 
period, or that.there is no need of anticipating the 
later development. On the contrary, even with six- 
year-old. children Fonsciousness dawns, of à certain 
sort, of ends somewhat remote, and consequently 
the child is interested in regulating his acts so as 
to reach ths end. sIn watchingra group of six-year- 
old. children playing ** hide and coop”, » noticed 
the following:, About half of the children played 
e. they planned their moyements to 


appreciated: 
psychical attifude at t 
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get to the goal first, The other half wetg carried i 


away with what they were immediately doing; if 
the one who was *it".got to running away from 
the g*al, he kept on gunning, in spite ofthe fact 
that others were making for the goal. Their present” 
activity was so immensely satisfying tliat it wes im- 
possible te check and guide it by somesresult to be 


reached, even such a simple One as touching fhe - 


goäl first. — tees r 
But the fact that some did thus difect their acts 
shows a change of attitude; if suggests that this 
change cémes more easily, and hence earlier, in“ 
activities here the result is tangible and practical 


than where it is intellectual and abstract. It arises, « 


for example, far more naturally in making a box, 
‘which the child is interested in putting to some use, 
or in cooking a cereal to be eaten at lunch, than in 
learning to read or calculate for the sake of some 
distant use. The active and construetive work of 
the children of ages six and seven (Groups III and 
IV) therefore includes activities which combine an 
immediate appeal to the child as outlet of his 
energy, with leading up, in an^orderly way, to a 
result ahead. It thus forms habits of working for 
ends and*$r controlling present occupation so as, 
by a sequence of steps, to accemplish«sometbing 
beyond. * These habits may ke gradually transferred | 
to ends more consciously conceived and more re- 
mote. ES, n y 
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"The gighth year seems to be markedly one of 
such transition; with the average ning-year-old— 
there is evident gislike fof attempting fesults to 
which Yhetmeans at command are felt toz in- 

. "adequate. The child, for example, objects to the, 
. kinds of drafvings formerly made with delight, be- 


y- 
s cause he sæs them as results, and hence as crude 
: à - afid even absurd, instead of just feeling thém as 
"Wn al parts of his own presgnt life. In the tenth year 
iis - there is often a conscious demand for ‘something 
{ y hard”, sometllingo which will test apd cal out 
DE » power efficiency in selection and adáptation of 
m 4 means to ends. [9 o 
WA." = . Fence thiseis the period, in increasing measure, 


of acquisition of skill, of ‘technique ”—something, 
of course, which applies to geography as well as 
drawing, to cooking as well as music, to history as 
well as reading. Its psychological reality is the 
mental presentation of an end to be reached, 
making it necessary to select—to analyse—the 
-féquired means (the elements, forms, symbols), and 
then to follow oregular order, method, “ rules”, in 
using the means “to get the result. 

But in recognizing that this is the period of 
technique, of getting facility, skill, "Ti? particular 
* directions» we myst keep in mind certain funda- 
- mental principles. First, as already intitnated, the 
E growth is gradual. It comes in reading before 

“X, in writing; in both beíoig in pumbers, (this does 
\ 
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not mean, of course that the chud may not with 

* great interest have wsed numbers, os distinct from 
analysing them and learying the rules for their use), 
and 1. all of these subjects before in seietce. ‘Ti 
may well be questioned whether one of the reasons 
for the comparatively small success of science in 
elementary, education up to this,time iz not to be 
found in premature emphasis upon the strictty 
intelectual phases of it, Our experience proves 
that children of eight and. nine are interested. in 
experimental work in science; byt it is not because 
they first conceive certain problems and ideas, and 
then. regar1 the experiment as a way of solving the 
problem or testing the theory, On-the contrary, 
Such an interest hardly shows itself before the age 
cf thirteen or fourteen, They take hold of the 
experimentation as they do of constructive work, 
or cooking; it is the active performance of a series 
of steps and seeing “what happens” zt each step 
that occupy tneir minds. And the technical 
interest in history and literature comes even later; 
in such things the interest in the imagined and felt 
totality, the story-form (see p. 63), lasts and resists 
objective analysis longest. 

Secondly; che interest in technique, in acquiring 
skill, demands, in arder not toplead tm arrested 
development, a sufficient background of actual 
experience, Even if children of six and seven 
were Psyenologically read» tor analysis, for attention 
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^ to form ‘and symbols and rules, very few of them 
; “have had the range of vital experience which, 
1 would make it profitable for them to devote them- 
selves VY exclusively to the,former at the exz4hse 
gf the latter. ?Hencg, ofice mote, attention must 
s 7 sull be direoted to positive subject-matter that 
=> enlarges and, deepens their world of imagination 
? an& thought, rather than to analysing an experience 
they haye not yet got, or learning rules for, dotag 
things that make no personal appeal to them. 

And, in ther third place, the intreduction to 

h technique must come in connection with ends that 
arise within the children’s own experience, that are 
Ed present. to them AS desired ends, and hence as motives 
to effort. The too frequent assumption is that it is 

i enough for the teacher to see the end; and that 
*«  becausé, as matter of fact, a child is going to need 
a?certain power, this is a sufficient basis upon 
which to engage him in its acquisition. But the 
++ prime psychological necessity is tha. the child see 
and feel the end as Ais own end, the need as his 

f n E and thus have a motive ‘com within, 
: inherent and impelling motive, for making the 
ass and mastering the “rules”, Ze. methods of 
procedure. This is possible only as > formal 
work is kent in connection with. active, with con- 
and expressive work, which, presenting 


own need; 


* structive, 
difficulties, suggests the need. of acquiring an 
Sag j BBM GE DiE ue 
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effective method of. coping with “hem. This is the 
form which “correlation ? takes at this period. 

On atcount of these three principles, while the 
aimi X the instructor 4s in this period 5o bring-the 
child to the posséssion Of Certain powers, or skills; 
(1) there is no abrupt transition; (2) the, child 
is still kent mainly occupied with positive subject- 
matter and with direct, expressive, and constructive 
Activities in order to supply occasions for originat- 
ing felt problems or difficulties, and motives for 
solving them; and (3) the technical exercises are 
selected “tom stich material. Moreover, in order 
that the circuit may be complete (4) additional 


Note by the Editor.—In the curriculum of Group V may 
be noted American Indians, and literature, geography, &c., 
connected with them; then Great Discoyerers n Reading of 
Robinion Crusoer Practical Gardening 3 Physic 
Group VI introduces Local History and Geography, and 
especially Chicago; then on to other States and Colonies. 
Science, Cooking, Shop-work, &c., ail kept up and related 


to human experience as imaged in the historical and geogra- 
Phical situations, 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF CIES 


in the frst and second numbers (pp: n and 63) 
there was given some acqount of the mental attitude 
of little children as expressed in the familiar terms of 
play and imagination. In the third number (p 70) 
was a description of the change of attitude that 
takes place when the child becomes corscious of 
the distinction: between means and ends, and of 
the necessity of adjusting the former to the latter. 
In this number I shall speak of the psychology which“ 

trols the educational use of occupations. 

y occupation is not meant any kind of “busy 
work”, or exercises that may be given to a child in 
order to keep him out of mischief or idleness when 
seated at his desk. By occupation I mean a mode 
of activity on the part of the child which repro- 
duces, or runs parallel to, some form of work 
carried on in social life. In the University Ele~ 
mentary School these occupations are represented 
by the shopework with wood and-tools; by cooking, r 
sewing, and by the textile work. 

The fundamental point in the psychology of 


«n occupation Ys that it m»intains a balai ice be- 
(3608) 8 
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tween the intellectual and the Practical hases i 
~expatience, | As an Occupations it is active ge 

Ace h the hysical 
motor; it finds expreeSion throug’ 


carefuily distinguished. ftom work which educates 


Primarily for trade, Tt differs because its end is 
in itself; ia the growt 


routine. or Custom, ang ; 
lost This is the 
in manual training, for instance, 
Certain tdols, or the producti 
is made the Primary eng. id 

i elléctua] responsibility 


“for Selecting the materials and instruments that 
ata. most fit, and given an y 
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held in*view, rather than the mental and moral 
states and ,grcwth involved in the process Gf. 
reaching the result, they work may be coed 
ji "manual; but cannot rightly ‘be termed’ an oécupa: 


.., toutifie, or Custom is to result in what is uncon- 
F : scious and ?mechanical. That of occlipation is 
to put the maximum of consciousness into whit- 
ever is done. | mo j D 
i This enables us to interpret the stress laid (a) 
upon personal ‘éxperimenting, planning; and 'rein- 
yenting in connection with the textile work, and 
(2) its parallelism with lines of historical develop- 
' ment. The fifst requires the child to be mentally 
quick and alert at every point in order that he may 
do the, outward work properly. The second en 
riches and deepens the work performed by saturat- 
ing it with values suggested from the social life 


which it recapitulates. À i 
Occupations, so considered, furnish the ideal 
occasions, for »oth sense-training and "discipline 

in thought. Phe weakness of ordinary lessons 

) in observation, calculated to train the senses, is 
f that they have no outlet beyond themselves, and’ 
hence no necessary motive. Now, in the natuial 

life of the “ndividu*l and the rdée there is always a, 
reason for sense-observiition. There is always some 

need, coming from an end tó be reached, that 
makes one loók about to’ discover anc! Giscrimi- 
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‘tion. Of course the tendency of all mere habit,” 
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nate whatever will cssist him. Normal s¢nsations 


Jpercte as clues, as aids, as stimali, in directing | 

activity in what has to he done; they are not ends E 
^ SS , 

in themselves. Separated from real needs and 2 


motives, sense-training becomes a mere gymnastic ~ A 
d - xe 2 
and easily degenerates into acquiring what are -e 


hardly move than mere knacks or tricks in obser- 5 

ve'ion, or else mere excitement of the sense : 
D 

organs, D a 


The same principle applies in normal thinking. 
It als) doesnot occur for its own sake, nor end in 
itself, It'arises from the need of meeting some 
difficulty, “in reflecting upon the best way of over- 
coming it, and thus leads to planning, to projecting 
mentally the result to be reached, and deciding 
üpon the Steps necessary and their serial order. 
This concrete logic of action long precedes the 
logic of pure speculation or abstract "investigation, 
and through the mental habits that it forms is the 
best of preparations for the latter. 

Anothef educational point upon which the 
psychology of Occupations throws helpful light is 
the place of interest in School work. One of the 
objections regularly brought. against giving in 
School work any large or positive place to the 
child's interest is tke impossibility on such a basis 
Of prope? selection, ‘The cuild, it is said, has all 
kinds of interests, good, bad, and indifferent. Tt 
is neces;a:y to decide between the interests that 
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. are realy impofPint and those that are trivial; 
between those that are helpful and those that arz 
harmful 5 between those tijat are transitorj or mark 
jt "immediatep excitement, and those which *^eüdure 

‘and are permanently,influential. It would seem as 

Sash if we had to*go beyond interest to get any basis for 
> using interest. o ob: 
. *Now, there cin “be no doubt that occupation- 
work possesses a strong interest for the child.” A 
glance into dny school where such work is carried 
on will give sufficient evidence of this, fact.» Out- 
"side of the school, a large portion of thé children’s 
r plays are simply more or less miniature and hap- 

- « hazard attempts at reproducing social occupations, 
There are certain reasons for believing that the 
type of interest which springs up along with these 
occupations is of a thoroughly healthy, permanent, 
and really educative sort; and that by giving a 
larger places to occupations we should secure an 
excellent, perhaps the very best, way of making an 
appeal to the child's spontaneous interest, and yet 
haye, at the same time, some guarantée that we are 
not dealing with what is merely pleasure-giving, ex- 


citing, or transient. 3 

In the first plac. every interest grows ot of 

‘some insfnet, or some habit that in turn is finally 

^ — based upon an origina) instinct. It does iot follow 
that all instincts are of equal value, or that we do 

~ not inherit m@ny instincts, which need #nsforma- 
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tion, rather than satisfaction, in order to ^e useful 
in life. But the instincts which, find their con- 
Scipus outlet and expression in occupation ere 
bouitd” to be of an exceedingly funda.nental and 
permanent type. The activities of life. are of 
necessity directed to bringing the materials and 
forces of rature under the control of our purposes; 
of, making them tributary. to ends of life. Men 
have had to work in order t9 live. In and through 
their work they have mastered nature, they haye 
protected and enriched the conditions of their own 
life, they nave been awakened to the sense of their 
Own powors—have been led to inyent, to plan, and 
to rejoice in the acquisition of skil! Tn a rough 
way, all occupations may be classified as gathering 
about man’s fundamental relations to the world in 
Which he lives through getting food to maintain 
life; securing clothing and shelter to protect and 
Ornament it, and thus, finally, to provide a per- 
manent home in which all the higher and more 
Spiritual interests may centre. It is hardly un- 
reasonable to suppose that interosts. which have 
Such a history behind them must be of the worthy. 
sort, " 

. -However, these interests as? they develop in the 
child not only recapitulate past importar." activities 
Of the ruce, but reproduce those of the child's 
Present environment, He continually sees his 


elders e;gaged in such. pursuits. Fie daily has to 
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do with) things waich are the results of just such 
occupations. He comes in contact with facts, that 
have no meaning, except in reference sto them. 
Take thes? things out of the present socie: life 
and see how little would remain2-and this not only 
on the material side, but as regards intellectual, 
esthetic, and moral activities, for these are largely 
and necessarily. botind up with occupations. The 
child's. instinctive interests in this direction «are, 
therefore, cónstantly reinforced by’ what he sees, 
feels, and hearc going on around him. Suggestions 
this line are continually" coming to him ; 
are awakened; his energies are stirred to 
is not unreasonable to suppose 
h are touched so constantly, and 
the worthy and endur- 


alon 
motives 
action. Again, it 
that interests whic! 
on so many sides, belong to 
ing type. 
" In the third place, one of the objections made 
against the principle of interest in education is that 
it tends to disintegration of merxal econémy by 
constantly stirring up the child in this way or 
that, destroying continuity and thoroughness. But 
an occupation, @ textile occupation for example, 
is of necessity a continuous thing. It lasts not 
only for days bu) for months atid years. It 
represents, not a stirring of isolated and superficial 
energies; but rather 4 steady, continuous organiza- 
‘tion of power along certain general lines. The same 
is true, of CCATSe, of any other form of cccupation, 
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such as shop-work with tools; or as cooking. 
The occupations articulate a vast variety of im- 
pulses, otherwise separate and spasmodic, into 
a Ctasistent skeleton. with a firm backbone. Tt 
máy well be doubted whether, wholly apart from 
some such regular and progressive modes of action, 
extendirig as cores throughout the entire school, it 
would be permanently safe to five the principle’of 
"'irkerest? any large place in school-work. ; 
Note by the Editor. —Group VII cairied the History on 
to the Revolutionary Period, and treated 
connection cyith commercial Problems cf colonial times. In 
Textiles, Cotton-spinning was practised; in Number, *Deci- 
mals and Fercentage, French was commenced, &c. The 


next Group commenced Latin and also Elementary Physics, 
and in Number took up the Metric System, 


"the Geography in 
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REFLECTIVE ATTENTION 
B o 
“With the develépment, of reflective attention 
come the need and the Possibility of a change in 
the mode of the child’s instruction, In the second 
number I spoke ofthe direct, spontaneous astitude 
í "that marks the child till into his Seventh" year—his 
demand for new experiences, and his) desire to 
complete his opartial experiences by building up 
images and expressing them in play. This attitude | 
is typical of what writers call spontaneous attention, 
or, as Some say, non-voluntary attention. 
^ The child is simply absorbed in what he is doing; 
the occupation in which he is engaged lays com- 
plete hold upon him. He gives ‘himself without 
reserve, Hence, while there is much energy spent, 
there is no conscious effort; while the child is intent, 
b to the point of eagrossment, there is no conscious 


intention. Y : 

With the developjient of a sense of more remote 

ends, and. of the need of directing acts so as to 

make them means for these ends (a matter discussed 

in the third number), we haye the transition to 

- what is termed indirect, as some writers prefer 
y 


J 
r 
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holding power, ^ A VM 

“This is the Hansition'to..“ voluntary D attention, 
but only the transition. The latter comes fully 
into being only when the child,entortains results in 
the solution of 
In the intervening 


i to, say, eleven or . . : 


acts and Images so 
as to help in the enquiry and »solution, This is 
reflective attention proper. i 


Tt is iliustrateq In the studiis a 
Groups IX and X in this numb 


s looking up 


` practical 


. to hold problems, questio! 
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ry Q G 
, about which difference of opinion is possible, matters 


upon which experience, reflection, &c. con hw 
brought to bear, are always coming up in his‘ ory. 
“But to use the discussion 20 develop this matter 
„of doubt and difference into a definite problem, tc 
bring the child to feel just what tke difficulty is; 
and then throw chim upon his own resources in 
matérial bearing upon the point, «nd 
upon his judgment in dringing it tq, bear, ox getting 

ked intellectual advance. So 


a solution, is a mar 
in the science®stualies there is a charge from the 


J attitude of making and using cameras 
problems incellectaally 


to the consideration of the 
, angular 


n this—to principles of light 
measurements, &c., which give the theory or ex- 
planation of the practice. In Latin there is the 
“change from hearing and reading stories, speaking 
and writing answers upon certain points, to pro- 
blems of ixflection and syntax—bringing to light 
the theoretical significance of matters already prac- 


tically dealt with. | 
In general, ahis growth is a natural psychical 
process. But thé proper recognition and use of it 
oblem in instruction 


is perhaps the most serious pri 
lil side. A person whrteri#s 


upon the intellecta! 

"gained the powercof reflective- attention, the power 
ns, before the mind, zs 

king, educated. He 

fad and for 


involved i 


in so far, intellectually spea 


has mental cascipline—power of the m 


o 


o ¢ 
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the mind. Without this the mata remaifls at the J 
-mercy of custom and external suggestions. Some of 


tho. difficalties may be barely indicated by referring 


to an ‘error..that almost dominates instruction of `- 


¢ Ww Cae 
-the usual type. Too often cit is assumed that 
attention can, be given directly to ‘dny subject- 
matter, if only the proper will or dispesition be at 


hand, failure being regarded as'a sign of unwilling « 


nessi er indocility. Lessons in arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, and grammar are put before the child, and 
he is told to attend in order todeara. But except- 


ing as thére is some question, some doubt, present 


in the mind as a dasis for this attention, reflective 
attention is impossible. If there is sufficient 
intrinsic interest in the material, there will be 
direct or spontaneous attention, which is excellent 
So far as it goes, but which barely of itself does not 
give power of thought or internal mental control, 
Tf there is not an inherent attracting mower in the 
material, then faccordin 
training, and the precedents and £x 
the school) the teacher will either, attempt to sur- 
tound the material with foreign attractiveness, mak- 
ing a bid or offering bribe for attentio, 
the lessofi interestin 
counter-irritants (low. 
tion, staying after sch 


expressed in a great 
» 


pectations of 


£";! orüelse will resort to 
marks, threats of mbn-promo- 


Variety of ways, naggings, 
9 © See p. 45 above, Qe 


n by “ making: 


ool, personal disapprobation, . 


to his temperament and ` 
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continuis calling@upon the child to “pay atten- 


tion”, &c.); or, probably, will use some, of both- 
' bi. 


means. if A 
- > © But (x) the attention thus, gained is, neyét more 


_ thant partial, ot divided; ‘and (2) it always remains, 
dependent ttpon something externalz-hence, when 
Nunc attraction ceages Or the pressure lets up, there 
sis little or no gain fa inner or intellectual control. 
And (3) such attention i5, always for the ake of 
* learning," t.e. memorizing ready-made answers 
ro possible questions to be put by another. «True, 
‘reflective attention, on the other hand, always in- 
volyes judging, reasoning, deliberation ;¢ it means 
* o that the child has a question of his owun, and is 
actively engaged in seeking and selecting relevant 
material with which to answer it, considering the 
| bearings and relations of this material—the kind of 
- — solution it calls for. The problem 1s one's own, 
* hence also she impetus, the stimulus to attention, 
* Gs one’s own; hence also the trailing secured is 
| o one’s own—it Js discipline, Or gain in» power of 

i g control; that isa habit of considering problems. 

E Tt is hardly too much to say that in the traditional 
education so much stress has been laid upon the 
ars presentation to theJchild of ready-made material 
` (books, object-lesspns, teacher? talks, &c.), and the 
. child has been so almost exclusively held to bare 
responsibility for reciting upen this ready-made 
- material, that¢here has hepa orly accidatital occa- 


a 
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sion and motive for developing .<flective Attention. 
Next. to no consideration has been paid to the 
fuedamextal necessity—jeading the child to realize 
a probiem as his own,,so that he is selfinduced to 
attend in order to find out its answer. So com- 

- pletely have the conditions for securiig this»self 
putting of;problems been neglected that the very 
idga of voluntary attention has been radically per- 
vered., It is regarded ds measured by unwilling 
effort—as activity called out by foreign and so 
repulsive material under conditiens €f strain, instead 
of as self-initiated effort. “Voluntary” is treated 
as meaning the reluctant and disagreeable instead 
of the free, the self-directed, threugh personal 
interest, insight, and power. 

» Here I have spoken only of the fundamental 
nature of reflective attention—as depending upon 
interest in a conscious problem. In a later number 
I shall speak of the methods emploxed in the 
school to secure this interest. 


Note by the Editor, The course of studs for these, Groups 
does not seem t6 have been marked out i as great detail as 
for the others; the ground covered in ‘History is indicated in — 
the last paragraphs of the next Essay, No. VII. The method 
of treatment wa: to provide an abundance of reading material 
te —— in the solution of problems sroposed for investiga- 
tion, Latin, Art, Musio &c., continued. Scien extended 1 
to problem#of Sanitation. ” i 8 > 
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<< ` If history be regarded as just the regord of the 
* o. past, it is hard to ste any grounds for claiming that 
it should play any Igrgé role in the curricalum 
of elementaty education. The past is the past, 
and the dead may; be safely left to bury ito dead. 
* There are too many urgent demafds in te present, 
+ too many calls over the threshold of #he future, 
to permit the child to become deeply immersed 
in what is forever gone by. Not so when history 
is considered as an account of the forces and forms 
of soctal life. Social life we have always with us; 


the distinction of past and present is indifferent to 


it, Whethgr it was lived just here or just there is 
a matter of slight moment. It is life for ad that; 
it shows the motives which draw men tcgether and 
push them apat, and depicts what is desirable and 
what is hurtful. «Whatever history may be for the 
scientific historian, for the educator it must ke 
an ‘indirect A9) y—a study of ‘society, which 
«Jays bar its process of becgming and its modes 
Ray se organization. Existing ‘society is both too 
complex and too close to the.child to be studied. 
He finds no-slues into E abyrinth of detail, and 
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can mount no eminence whence to gët a per- 
snectiye of arrangement. MM 

“ff the ‘sim of historical instruction is to gnable 
the chifd to. appreciate ‘the values of social life, 
fo see in imagination the forces which favour and 
let men's effective Co-operation with cae ano:her, 
to understand the sorts of characte- that help 
on and that hold back, the eésential thing in íts 
preséntetion is to make it moving, dynamic. 
History must be presented not as an accumulation 
of restlts or effects, a mere statement of what 
happened,” but as a forceful, acting thing, „The 
Motives—that is, the motors, must stand out. To 
study history is not to amass information, but to 
Use information in constructing a vivid picture 
cf how and why men did thus and so, achieved 
their successes and came to their failures, " 

When history is conceived as dynamic, as 


emphasized. These are but technical terms which 
express tho problem with which humanity is un- 
ceasingly engaged 3 how to live, how to master and 
use nature so as to make it tributary to the en- 
richment of human life. The great advances in 
civilization’ have come through hose manifestations 
of intelligence which have liited man 4rom his 
Precarious’ subjection to nature, and revealed to 
him how he may make its forces co-operate with 
his own P'Tposes. © The social world 3n which the 
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child now lives is so rich and fill that it is not'easy 
to see how m»ch it cost, how much effort ard 
thought lie back ,of it. Man has a tremendvus 
- equipmenteready at hand. .The chil may be led 
to translate these ready-made resources into flui&- 
terms; he may be led to see man face to face with 


“nature, without inherited capital, wituout tools, 


without manufactured materials, And, step coy 
step, he may follow tne processes sby which man 
recognized the needs of his situation, thought out 
she weapons und instruments that enable him 
to cope with them; and may learn how these new 
resources opened new horizons of gtowth and 
created new -problems. The industrial history 
of man is not a materialistic or merely utilitarian 
affair, It is a matter of intelligence. Its record is 
the record of how man learned tq think, to think 
tO some effect, to transform the conditions of life 
so that life jself became a different thing, It is an 
ethical record as well; the account of the con- 
ditions which men have patiently wrought out 
to serve their esds. : 

The question of how human beings live, indeed, 
represents the dominant interest with which the 
child approaches hist»ric material. It is this ro. * 
of view which brings ‘those whz worked in the past 
close to the beings with»whom he is daily associated, 
and confers upon him the gift of sympathetic pene- 


tration. ud 
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Tne child who is énterested if the way in which 
5 en "ived, the tools they had to do with, the new 
invontions they made, the transformations of life 


that arose from the pewer and leisure thus gained, - 


«= ‘is eager to repeat like processes in his own, action, 


to remake utensils, to reproduce processes, tO re- 
handle materials. Since he understands their 
prublems and their successes only by seeing what 
obstaclés and what resources they had from nature, 
the child is interested in field and forest, ocean and 
mountain, plant and animal. *By building up a 
Conception of the natural environment in which 
lived. the ‘people he is studying, he gets his hold 
upon their lives. This. reproduction he cannot 
make excepting as he gains acquaintance with the 
natural forces and forms with which he is himself 
surrounded. The interest in history gives a more 
human colouring, a wider significance, to his own 
Study of nature. His knowledge of mature lends 
point and accuracy to his study of history. This 
is the natural “correlation” of history and science. 

This same end, a deepening appreciation of 
social life, decides the Place of the biqgraphic 
element jn historical instruction. That historical 
^watarial appeals to the child nost completely and 
vividly when presented ‘in indi 


iyidual fórm, when 
summed up in the lives anu deeds of some heroic 


character, there cain be no doubt. Yet it is pos- 
sible to use biographies so that teey become a 


o 


o 
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collectioh of meré stories, interesting, possibly, to 
the point of sensationalism, kut yet bringiag e 

A 2 ^ 

ghilda no nearer.to comprehension of Social fife. ' : 
"ec S (AER C 
. x This "happens when the individual who is the hero 
_ of the,tale is isolated from his social environment; y 
* whén the hild is not brought toefeel the social ^ « 


situations which eevoked, his acts ang the social 


s » progress to which his deeds contributed. Tf bio- 
graphy is presented asa dramatic sammary*of social 
` . needs and achievements, if the child's. imagina- 


_ tion pictures. the Social defects and problems that 
clamoured for the man and the ways in which 
] the individual met the emergency, thên the bio- 
* © graphy is an“organ of social study. 
‘A consciousness of the social aim of history 
: prevents any tendency to swamp history in myth, 
fairy story, and merely literary renderings. I 
E cannot avoid the feeling that much as the Her- 
js bartian sckool has done to enrich. the elementary 
' curriculum in the direction of history, it has often 
inverted, the «true relationship existing between 
history and literature. In a certain sénse the motif 
x: of American cofonial history and of De Foe's 
Robinson Crusoe are the same. Both, represent 
man who bas achjêved civilization, who !zs «t 
*- “tained a? certain maturity g thought, who has 
i developed ideals and?means of action; but sud- 
i denly thrown back upon his own.resources, having 


- e 
to cope with4t raw an 


d often hóstile natüre, and to 
S o 


s e [2 a : 
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regain success by sheer intellig&üce, energy, and 
parsistence of character. But when Robinson 
Crivoe supplies the material for the curriculum qf. 
the third- or fourth-grade child, are we not putting: 
the cart before the horse? Why not give the child, 
the reality withcits much larger sweep, fs intcaser 
forces, its more vivid and lasting value for life, 
usirg. the Robinson Crusoe as an imaginative 
idealization in a particular case of the same sort of 
problems and activities? Again, whatever may be 
the wofth of, the study of savage fife in general, 
and of the North American Indians in particular, 
why should that be approached circuitously through 
the medium of Hiawatha instead of ‘at first hand? 
employing, indeed, the poem to furnish the 
idealized and culminating touches to a series of 
conditions and struggles which the child has pre- 
viously realized in more specific form. Either the 
life of the Indian presents some permanert questions 
and factors in social life, or it has next to no place 
in a scheme of instruction. If it has such a value, 
this should be made to stand out on its own ac- 
count, instead of being lost in the very refinement 
ard beauty of a purely literary presentation. 

‘The same end, the underst^nding of character 
and social relations in their niitural dependence, 
enables us, I think, to decide upon the importance 
to be attached to chronological order in historical 
instruction? Considerable stress has-of late been 


X UA. 
3 present int 
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o leid upon the süpposed necessity of followitig the 


development of civilization through theesuecess;ve 
steps, in which jt actually took place“ beginning” 


^O with the Valleys of the Euphrates end the Nile, 


o : 


and coming on down through Greece, Rome, &. | 


i “The*poinf urged is that the presest depends upon’ 


i the past, and each phase of the past fipon a ques 


Po 
o past. 2 Y 
We are here intreduced to a conflict between 


the logical" and psychological interpretation of 


history. If-the im be an appreciation of what 
* social life is and how it goes on, then, certainly, 
hild must deal with what is near 1n spirit, not 
the renfote. The difficulty with the Baby- 
an or Egyptian life is not so much its re- 
-—moteness in time, as its remoteness from the 
erests and aims of social life. It does 
nd it does not generalize 
does not do so in the right 
at is significant 


the cl 


not simplify enough a 
enough; ez, at least, it 
way. It does it by omission of wh 
now, rather «than by presenting these factors 
arranged on a tower scale. Its salieht features are 
hard fo get at &nd to understand, even by the 
It undoubtedly presents: factors which 
late? life, and which modif-d he 
1 the | of time, But the 


specialist. 
contributed to 
course ói events in. the ‘stream: 
child has not arrivéd at a point where he can 
appreciate abstract causes and specialized contri- 
butions. Wiat he needs is à picture of typical 
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relations, conditions, and activibes.  In?this re- 
spect, there is much of prehistoric life which is 
mu?h cloter to him than the complicated, and 


artificial’ life of Babylen or of Egypt.» When a” 


child is capable of appreciating institutions, he 
' is capable of seeing what special institutionat idea 
each histor: nation stands for, and what factor 


it Fas contributed to the present’ complex of iñ- - 


stitutions. But, this period arrives only when the 
child is beginning to be capable of abstracting 
causes “in other realms as well; ir? other words, 


when he ‘is approaching the time of secondary ; 


education. « 

The principle stated, together with the appli- 
cations indicated to industrial history, to biography 
and story, and to chronological sequence, will ex- 
plain, in a general way, the programme of. historical 
Study adopted in Groups IV to X. In this general 
Scheme three periods or phases are recognized: 
first cofnes the generalized and simplified history — 
history which is hardly history at all_in the local or 
chronologicalssense, but which aims at giving the 
child insight into, and Sympathy ‘with, a variety of 
sceial activities. This period includes the work of 
the six-vear-old children in studving typical occupa- 
tions of people in the country ánd city at-present; 
of the seven-year-old children in working out the 
evolution of inventiens and their effect upon life; 
and of the eight-year-old children inedealing with 


e 
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| . ' the gre movemeats of migration, exploration, and 
° discovery which have brought the whole round 
"world. into human ken. 4T hesjrork of the first Avo 
-years is eyidently quite "Independent of any ar- 
2: *ticülar people or any patticular®person—that is, of 
. *. e histarétal data in the strict sense of the term. At 4 
| “© the same time, plenty of scope is provided through 
AB. dramatization for tie intfoduction of the individual 
factor. The account of the great explorers’ and 
the discovefers serves to make the transition to 
what is lócal and specific, that which depentls upon 
^ * certain specified persons who livéd at Cectain speci- 
fied places and times. T 
f- B This introduces us to the second period, where 
]' m local conditions and the definite activities of par- 
x ticular bodies of people become prominent—corre- 
3 sponding to the child’s growth in power of dealing 
Sith limited and positive fact. Since Chicago,- 
Bur since the United States, are localities with which 
the child can, by the nature ofothe caso, most 
E ur effectively deal, the material of the next three 
| years is derived directly and indirectly from this 
(a source. Here, again, the third year is a transitional 
| year, faking up the connections of American life 


P with European. By this time the child"should be 
A ready to;deal not with sccial life in general, or even 
with the social life with which he is most familiar, 

but with certain thoroughly differentiated and, so 
to speak, peculiar types of social lifes” with the 


e 
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special significance of each andhe particdlar con- 
tribution it has made to the whole world history. 
Aérordingly, in the next? period the chronologica: 
order is followed, beginning with the ancient xrorld 
about the Mediterranean and coming down again 
through European history to the pezuliu: sand 
differentiating factors of American history. 


he programme is not presented as the only one . 


meeüng the problem, but as a contribution, the 
outcome not of thought but of considerable ex- 
perime&ting and shifting of subjects from year to 


year, to the problem of giving material which takes ' 


vital hold, upon the child; and at the same time 
leads on, step by step, to more thorough and ac- 
curate knowledge of both the principles and facts 
of social life, and makes a preparation for later 
specialized historic studies, A 
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et) 2 *PLACE FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIO 
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AS the cuzrent number ‘closes the present series 
of mondpraphs relating to the work of the Ele- 
* mentary School, a statement ‘f the principles 
undérlying its work may be in place. [he present 
month? happens also to end the fifth year of the 
school’s existence, if further justification for the 
statement be required. y 
Naturally, most of the public. is interested" in 
What goes on day by day in a school in direct 
relation to the children there. This is true of 
parents who send their boys and girls for the sake 
E 4 ofthe personal results they wish to secure, not for 
the sake "of contributing to educational theory. In 
the main, it is rue of visitors to a school who 
recogifize, in varying degrees, what is actually done 
with the children before their eyes, but who rarely 
Jest or time to consider the work 


".': , haye either the inte’ 
- in relation to undéyirg problems. A school cannot 


lose sight of this aspect of its, work, since only by 
December, 190: " F 
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attending to it can the school retain the coafidence 
of its patrons and the presence of its pupils. 


‘Nevertheless a school conducted by a department + 


of a uBiversity must have another aspect. From: 
the university stand-point,’the most important part 


4 of its work is, the scientific—the contribution it. 


makes to the progress of educational thinking, 


Th} aim of educating a cértain ‘number of children) 


would hardly justify a university in departing from 
ar Ls IEEE. 

the tradition which limits it to those who have com- 

pleted «heir secondary instruction. «Only the scien- 


tific aim, the contluct of a laboratory, comparable ' 


to other scientific laboratories, can furnish a reason 
for the maintenance by a university o£an elementary 
School. 

s But since this phase is likely to be the last to 
ShÓw itself to the ordinary observer, since it"is the 


E Š z 9 
Pinost difficult to understand, there is ground for 


setting forth this university aspect of the work done 
in the elementary school of the University of Chi- 
cago. But most generally, the school i isa laboratory 
of applied psychology. That is, ‘it, has a "place for 
the study of mind as manifested and developed in 
the child, and for the search after EU, and 
agencies tliat seem most likely to fulfil end further 
the conditions of normal growth. 

“It is nct a normal school cr a department for the 
training of teachers. It is not a model school. It 
is not inténded to Cemonstrate any one special idea 


9 


m. do isis make contributions here and, there, and to « 


4 
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** definitely to the dominant nee 
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© doctriag. Its tæk is the problem of viewing,the 
education of the child in the light of the principles 
of mental activity and processes of groyth mage 

* 


* 
known by modern psycholégy. The problerfi by its 
hatute is an infinite gne. 2 All tlfat any school can, 


. * ?stánd for the necessity of considering edap 
is 


o 


Both theoretically'and practically, in this light. 1 
being, the end, the gchool conditions must? of 
course, agree" To endeavour to study the process 
and laws of growthyunder such artificial corfditions 

as prevent many of the chief facts of Child life 
from Showing themselves, is an obvious absurdity. 
In its practical aspect, this laboratory problem 
takes the form of the construction of a course of 
study which harmonizes with the natural history of 


the gidwth of the child in capacity, and experiente. 


The question is the selection of the kind, variety; 


and due proportion of subjects, answering most 
ds ànd powers of a 


given period of growth, and of those modes of 
presentation thag Will cause the selected material to 
enter vitally into» growth. We cannot admit too 
fally or too freely the limits of our knowledge and 
the depths of our ignorance in these matters. No 
one hassa complefe hotd scientifically upon the 
. chief psychological faets offany one yea? of child 
life, It would. be sheer presumption to claim that 
just the material best fitted to promote filis growth 
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has_as yet been discovered. The assumption of an. 


educational laboratory is rather, that enough is 
3 kjown of the conditions and modes of growth, fo 
make intelligent enqniry possible; and that t is 
only by acting upon what ig already known that 
more can be found out. The chief. point'iosucb : 


s 


O. 
experimentation as will add to Qur reasonable con- o“ 
t 


vil tions, The demandis to Secure atrangemént) 
that will permit and encourage freedom of ipvesti- 
gation; that will give some assurance fhat important 
facts will not be forced out of sights conditions that 
will enable the €ducational practice indicated by .. 
the enquiry to be sincerely acted upon, without the 


distortion and suppression arising from undue ° <; 


dependence upon tradition and 


preconceived 
notions. 


It is in this sense that the school would 
béan experimental station in education. °° 4 
What, then, are the chief working hypotheses 
that have been adopted from Psychology? What 
educational counterparts have be. 
some degree in line with the ai 
The discussion of these 
approached ‘by pointing out 
contemporary psychology and the psychology ôf 
former days. ` "The contrast is a triple one. Earlier 
Psychology regarded mind as i purely iadividual' 
affair in direct and naked contact with an external 


world. The only question asked was of the ways 
in which tie wo; 


rld and the mind acted upon each 


dopted psychology? 
questions may be 
a contrast between 


e 


c 


o 


en hit upon as in 
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, other: "The entire^process recoghized would have 
been in theory gractly the same if there were one 
fajnd ving alone in the Üniverse. At present ife 
tendency isoto conceive indiyidual mind asà func- 

tion of social life—as not capable of operating O^ 

“developing ? by itself, but as requiring continual 

© stimulus from social agencies, and finding its nu'ri- 

Aion in social supp les. The idea of heredity, las 
made, familiar the notion that the equipment o the 

l as well as physical, is an inheri- 


individual, mental 
tance from the rase: a capital inherited “by the 


. individual from the past and held in trust by him 
for the future. The idea of evolution. has made 
familiar the notion that mind cannot be regarded 
as an individual monopolistic possession, but 
represents the outworkings of the endeavour and 
thought of humanity; that it is developed in'an 
environment which is social as well as physical, and? 


that socia|,needs and aims have been most potent 
in shaping it—that the chief difference between 


savagery and cjvilization is not in the naked nature 


which each faceg, but the social heredity and social 


medium. o 

+ Studies of childhood bave made it equally aD- 
parent that this socially acquired inheritance 
sän the individual only under present social 
Nature must indeed furnish it$ physical 
sound, heat, Ac, but the signifi- 


to these, the iaterp:etion made 


* operate: 
stimuli. 
stimuli of light, 
cance attaching 


Tio 


of them, depends upon the way which tlie society - 
in which the child lives, acts, and reacts in reference 
td them. ©The bare phy: sical stimulus of light is Rot 
the entire reality: the interpretation *given to it 
through social activities and. thinking confers üpon, 
it its wealth of meaning. It is througii imitation, . 
sugestión? direct instruction, apd even more in- 
di «et unconscious tuition, that the child learns to" 
estimate and treat the bare physical stimuli. o It is 
through the saree agencies that he récapjtulates i in 
a few Short, years the progress Gvhith: it has taken. 
the race Slow centuries to work out. A 
Educational practice has exhibited an unconscious 
adaptation to and harmony with the'^prevailing psy- 
chology; both grew out of the same soil. Just as 
mind was supposed to get its filling by direct con- 
tact with the world, so all the needs of instruction 


^ Were thought to be met by bringing the child-mind 


into direct relation with various bodies of external 
fact labelled géography, arithmetic, grammar, &c. 
That these classified sets of facts were simply 
selections frem the social life of tke past was over- 


looked; equally so that they had been generated 


out of Social si situations and represented the answers 
found «for social needs. No social element was 
found in the subject-matter Bor in the’ intrinsic 
appeal which it made to thé ghild; it was located 
wholly outside in the teacher—in the encourage- 
ments, adinoaitions, urgings, and devices of the 
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3 instructð» in getting the child’s mind to work upon 
a material whigh in itself was only accidentally 
Yightad up by any ec aes It wap forgof;en 
that the maximum appeal, and the ful] meaning in 

* the" life of the child, could be Secured only when 

’ the*studie$ were presented not ae bare external 


= studies, butsrom [he stand-point of the relation they 


. ebéar to the life of society... It was forgotten that to 


became integral Darta of the child's conduct and 
character they must be assimilated not as mere 
items of infarrhation, but as organic parts of his 
k present needs and aims—which in turn dte social. 
In the second place, the older psycaology was 
a psychology öf knowledge, of intellect. Emotion 
avour occupied but an incidental and 


and ende 

derivative place. Much was said about sensations 
- E E E 

— next to nothing about movements. There was 


discussion of ideas and of whether they originated 
in sensatigns or in some innate mental faculty; but 
the possibility of their origin in and from thë needs 
of diction, was ignored. Their influence-upon con- 
duct, upon behaviour, was regarded 2s an external 
attachment. Now we believe (to use the words of 
Mr. James) that the intellect, the sphere of sén- 
sations and ideas, is but a “middle department 
hich w? sometimós také to be final, failing to see, 
the monstrous’ diversity of the length and 
ions of the cogitations which may fill it, 
nahave but one essential "furiction—the 


w 
amidst 
complicat 
that it ca 
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function of defining the difSction witch our 
activity, immediate or remote, shal), take ". 
"Here also was a pre-estàblished harmony betweeli 
g 


educational practice arid psychological theory. 


Knowledge in thé schools was isolated and made 


* an end in itself Facts, laws, 4 
' bern the ctaple of the curriculum. The contro- 
very in e 
tween those who relied ore "upon. the 
element in knowledge, upon contact’ with things, 
upon object-lessons, &c., and those who empha- 
sized absiact idèas, generalizations 
so-called, ^ut in reality other people’s ideas as 
formulated in books. In neither case was there 
any attempt to connect either the sense 
or the logical operations with the proble 
int&rests of the life of praetice, 
~~ educational transformation is indi 
to suppose that our 
for any truths of life, 


The third point of contrast lies in the modérn 


conception of the mind as essentially a process. a 


eenst 


training 
ms and 
Here agdin an 
cated if we are 
Psychological theories stand 


ol as the same throughout, 
because’ fitted out with 


faculties whether in child of aduit, Tf any differ- 


4446€ It was simply that some of these 
teady-mad¢’ faculties—such as memory —came into 


G 


` 
, information, «lave 


ducational theory and, practice was be-° 


y &c. —reason, 


the sme assor&nent of " 


o 
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{ . Play at fh earlier fime, while others, such as judging 
and inferrigg; made their appearance only after the 
hild through memorizing drills, had bén, reduced 
„t complet dependence ppan the thowght of others. 
The only importantedifference that was recognized 


s waS*one ôf quantity, of amount. “The boy was CAS 


^m- 
? little man and his pind yas a little mind—in ery- 
that of the adult, having 


* thing but size thg same ag 
its avn ready-furnisffed equipmens of fa@ulties of 
attention, memory, &c. Now we believe, in the 
mind as 2 growin’, affair, and hgnce as essentially 
changing, presenting distinctive phases of capacity 


and interest at different periods. THese afe all 
e of continuity of 


one and the “ame in the sens 

life, but all. different jn that each has its own dis- 

tinctive claims and offices. « First the blade, thën 
. 


tpe ear, and then the full corn in the ear.” Hl 
the agreement 


this point. The 


oh 


d made easier of course, SMG =e 
The 


tegfbered to, the shorn lamb. 
f study in 


» 
fe mere matter of 
Et 
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amount or quantity ef power. "The entire?range of , f 


J 


a 


general propositions like the foregoing; easy to use *: 
them to, criticise, existing school conditions; easy 
by means of "them" to urge the neces.ity of some- 


/ 0 p e 
"^ . 


o It is, of course, comparatively, easy to Tay down’, --» 


} 

the universe is firs subdivided int sections called 
a studies; then each one af these studies is brokef 

up into bitsand some one bit assigned*to a certain _ 
v year of the course. No orde» of development was 
recognized—it?was enough that the earlier “Parts 
wéte madè easier than othe Jater. To use the 
pertinent illustration of, Mr. Jackman in stating" 
the abserdity of this soxt of Curriculum : “Ttemust 
seem tp geography teachers that Heaven smiled on 
them when dt ordained but fou? of five continents,. 
because starting in far enough along the course it o 
was*so ea$y, that it really seemed to be natural, to 
give one continent to each grade, And then come 
out right in the eight years." 
© Jf once more we are in earnest with the idea of 
„mind as growth, sthis growth carrying with it typical 
fedtures distinctive of its various stages, it is clear 
that an educational transformation is cgain indi- 
cated.° It is clear that the selection antt grading 
of materiül in the course of studyomust, be done 
with reference to proper nutritioncof the dominant 
directions of activity in a given®period, not with 
reference „to shopped-up sections of a ready-made 
univerne of knowledge. . 
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thing different. But art is long: The difficylty is 
\° in carrying such conceptions into effect—in seeing 
a y KEO 
o juste what” materials anü methods, 1n. what proc 


at"a given fime. Herë again? we must fall back 
. upon the idea of the laboratory There is no^ 
© ‘answer in, advance to such questions : as tllese. | 
> Tradition does not give it, because tradition is 
founded upon^a xadically different psychology. 
Mere reasoning cannot give it, because it is a 
z question, of, facto Tt is only by trying that such 
* things can be found out. To réfuse to'iry, to stick 
blindly to tradition, because the seerch for the 
-97 truth inyolves experimentation in the region of tbe 
unknown, is to refuse the only step which can 
introduce rational conviction into education: , 
3 Hence the following statement simply reports 
^ various lines of enquiry started during the last five 
years, with some of the results more recently indi- 
* cated... These results can, of course, make no claim 
te be other than tentative, excepting in SO far as a 
more definite Consciousness of what the problems 
are, clearing the way for more intelligent action in 
*the future, is a definitive advance. Tt should als9 be 
stated that practically it has not as yet been possible, 


i» in may cases, tot adequately upon the best ideas , 


obtained, because of'admihistrative difficulties, due 
to lack of fünds— difficulties centring in the lack 
of a proper building and appliancese ani in inability 


portion and arrangement, are ayailable and helpful ^ 
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life, is broken up Gee P. 90). rhe mere‘play of 
activity no,longer directly satisfies. It must be felt 


1o agcomplish something—to lead up to 4 defnite 


and abiding @utcome. Hence the recognition of 
rues of action—that is, of regular means appro- 
priate to reachi;g permanent results—and of ine 
valüb of mastering special processes sovas to give 
skill in their use, c 
Hence»on the educational sde, the probler; is, 
as regards the subject-matter, to differentiate the 
vague unity of experience into chiracteristic typical 
phases, selecting such as clearly illustrate the, im- 
Portance tc. mankind of command over specific 
agencies and methods of thought and’ action in 
realizing its highest aims, The problem on the 
Side of method is an analogous one: to bring 


the child to recognize the necessity of a similar 


development within. himself—the need of securing 


for himself practical and intellectual control of 
such methods .ot work and enquiry as wik enable 
him to reatize results for himself, 3 ; S 

On the mors direct social side, American history 
(especially that of the period of colonization) is 
Sselütted as furnishing a typical example of patience, 
courage, ingenuity, and continual judgment in 
adapting means to ends, even irs the face or great 
hazard and obstacle; while the material itself is 
So definite. vivid, and human as to come directly 
within the Tange of the child’s represe: tative and 
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; constructive imagivation, and fhas becomes, vita- 
4 * riously at least, a part of^his own expanding 
aconsgiousnéss. ® Since tke ai is not * covering 
the groung » büt know?edge of social procdises. 


PA used to secute social results, xo attémpt is made 
^» | to ego Over the entire history, in chronological 5 
eries ,of typeg ge = 


^'e order, of America. Rather a si 
ə taken Up: ciio amd the north-western Tis- 
sisgppi valley;* Virginis New York, and' the 
Puritans amd Pilgrims in New England. The 
aim is fo present; à variety of climatic alid local 
- conditions, to show the differene sort? of obstacles 
and^helps that people found, and a, variety of 
e historic traditions, and customs, ànd purposes of 
Sig different people. 
» The method inyolves presentation of 
y ‘amount of detail, of minutice of surroundings, tools, 


1d utensils, foods, modes of living 


Slothing, househo 
hat the child can reproduce the 


nformation. 


0 


a large 


processes an ul 
to the personal ani 
e child with fhe social life 


c of the earlier period, there 
now supervenes an intellectual idéhtification—the 
child Suts himse}f at the stand-point oi the pro- 
blems that had to be me? and rediscovers, SO far ` 


= "7 as may be, Ways of meeting them. 3 
The general and-point—tke'adaplatpn of means 
e 
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to ends—controls also the wou in science. For 
purposes of conveniefice, this may be regarded as 
now daferéntiated into twc sides—tlfe geographical. 
and ithe experimental Since, as just stated, thè 


history work depends upoz an appreciation of the - 


„natural environment as affording resources and 
presenting urgent problems, considerable attention * 
is prid to the physiograyhy, mbuntains, rivers; 
plains, and lines of natal travel-and. exchange, 
flora and'fauna ‘bf each of the colonies. This is 
connecte$ with field excursions jn order that the 
child may 5e^able-to supply from obserystion, as - 
far as possible, the data to be used by constructive 
imagination in reproducing more remote environ- 
ments. 

The experimental side devotes itself to a study 
of processes which yield typical results of yalie to’ 
men. The activity of the child in the earlier 
period is directly Productive, rather than investi- 
gative. His experiments are modes of active doing 
—almost as much so as his play and ‘games. 
Later he tries to find out how Varicas materials or 
agencies are manipulated in order tb give certain 
results. It is thus clearly dist: 


inguished front ex- 
perifnentatioa i& the scientific 


sense—such as is 
appropriate to the Secondary period— where the 
aim. is the -discovery 


z of-facts an¢ verification of 
Principles. Since the practical interest predomi- 
nates, it is s- study of applied science rather than 


+4 
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3 a ] an f 
4 of pure, science. ^ For instante, processes are 
a selected found to have beeg of importance in 
,cologial life— iss 
IA mlaking, manufacture of pewter dishes, making of 
j XC cider. and Vinegar, leading fo some study of 
UL. chemical agencies, of oils, fats, elementary metal. 
S ?]urgy- “ Physics ? is commenced from the séme 
J „applied stand-poipt. A study is made of theZuse. 
and. transfer of 2 in the spinning-wheel and 
looms; everyday uses of mechanical pginciples 
are take up.—4n docks, scales, &c., going on later 
^to electric appliances and devices— bells, the tele- 
graph, &c. 
The relation 
also in other lines of work. 
given to practical questions O 
proportion of spaces and masses, balance, effect 
of colour combinations and contrasts, &c. 1n 
cooking, the principles of food-composition and 
of effects. of various agencies upon? these elements 
are, taken up, So that the children may deduce; 
as far as possiljle; their own rules., In sewing, 
methods of cuttjng, fitting (as applied to dolls’ 
clothing) come up; and later on the technical 
sequence of stitches, &c. e 
It is gear that with the increasing differentiation 
of lines of work ànd interest, leading to greater 
^indiyiduality and independence in various studies, 
great care must be taken tq fiüd the balance be- 


`~ 


of means to ends is emphasized 
In art, attention is 
f perspective, af 


D 


bleaching, ‘dyeing, soap gnd candle x 


\ 
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tween; on one side, undue separation and isolation, 
and on the other, 


o g 


» H B o 
tention toa large number of topics, without adequate g 


any. .The first 


fror effective infi 


mak?s it Scrappy and vague, andrleaves the child , 


without definite command. of. his ‘own powers... or 


clear consciousness of purposes. It" is perhaps 


ecific principle 
S to ends has ` 
the unifying principle of this period; 


effect upon the child's development. 
Nothing has been 


3 which society has evolved 


B 2 s "m 
Social in a double sense. 
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in the past as thé instruments of its eese 
pursuits. They represent the keysexwhich will 
cuplosk to, the child thg wealth of sosial capital? ^ 
which lies beyond the possiple range ef his limited S 
individual experience. While these two points «f 
viet must always give these arts a highly impor), 
they also make 3t necessary 
hguld be observed in dheir 
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REO “tant place im edugajion, 
IS *thht certain condifions s 
` intfegluction an use In a.wholesale and direct 
CN application Of the studies no account is taken of 
_these coxditiorts. * The chief problem at present 

relatip£ tS the three R's is recognition of these 
conditions and the adaptation of worke to them. 
"rhe conditibns may be reduced to two: (1) The 
need that the child shall have in his own personal 
a Se and. vital experience à varied background of con- 
: tact and acquaintance with realities, social and 
physical. <This is necessary to prevent symbols 
from bezoming a purely second-handed and con- 
Sentiom substitute for reality. (A The need that 
te mort, ordinary, direct, and personal experience 
of the child shell furnish problems, motives, and 
interests that negessitate recourse to books for their 
dolution, satisfaction, and pursuit. Otherwise, Se 
ir child approaches the book without intellectual 
Aap hunger without Aertness, „Without a questioning 
s — attitude, and thé result is the one SO deplorably 
J. common: such abject dependegce upon, books as 


of weakens avd cripples vigounof thought and enquiry, 
Mus AME o 
t d o ^» 
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comtined with reading for mere fandom stimulation 
of fancy, emotional indulgence, and,,flight from the 
world of reality into a make- belief Jand. Es 

The problem here is then (x) to farnish the 
ckild with a sufficiently large amount of persónal 


“activity, in occupations, expression, conversatiün, _ 


constructio, and experimentation, so that his 
indi: duality, moral and, intellectual, shall not De 
swamped by a EPRE amount of the cx- 
perience, of others to which books introduce him; 
and (2) 80 to, conduct this more direct experience 
as to make the child feel the need of resért To and 
command cf the traditional social tools— furnish 
him with motives and make his recourse to them 
intelligent, an addition to his powers, instead of 
a servile dependency. When this problem | shall 
be solved, work ir language, literature, and number 
will not be a combination of mechani ‘eal drill, 
formal analysis, and appeal, even if unce-scious, 


to sens:.tional interests; and there will not 5e the . 


slightest reason to fear that books cand all ‘thas 
relates to them will not take the important place to 
pap Sup aré entitled. 

7: is hardly necessary to say that the problem 
is not yet, solved. The common complaints that 
children's progress in these traditiCnal school Studies 


is Sacrificed to the newer subjects” that have come . 


into the curriculum i is sufficient evidence that the 
exact balance is not yet struck. The exper'ence thus 


ne BAS. Wa]. t. ne. 
ML . i 
- 8 ay GIS Dd 
S AND qe cm LER INA. dicates 
; ht school, even if not demonstrative, in ica i 
h l i 
B x obable results:s (1) Timore, direc 
EE We mui congtructive, ando occupatioit 
D actiyjty, í S oe 
pe X i i experimentation, &c., 
weri ES CO WA UE Occasions Yor 
* lenty o E : 
Bro rM of reading, writing (and spelling). ^ 
{pe ~ S work.» These things may béintroduced, 
j A not aj iðhted studies, but as organic out- 
d ed of fhe Biles experience, <The problem is, 
M in a systematic and progressive w; 
ie tage of fhesesoétations. 


position, is more intelli 
— "agtive less passively receptive : 
DE power, less e>mere mode of en; 


y increasing Experience seems 
* NNUS mak-clear the follow; points: (x) That it is 
* Q . 


to appeal, i4 teaching 
the recognition and use of Symbols, to the Child's 
reation; as much so in 


ite result by which t 

measure his Progress? (2) Failure g 

take account of this fact resulted ina 

Pohement of Some phases; of these ine 
ENS 
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with the effect that the child, having progressed to 
a mare sé.anced lane intellectyally, feels what 
i earlier might have been, a formy of power and 
creation to:be an irksome task. (3) There is a 
demand for periodic concentration and alternation ` 
o4 jngthe school programme of the time devotee to 
these studies—and of all studigs where mastery of” 
tecl.nique or special method i is aivi isahle. That) is» 
to say, instead cf carrying all sc3jecis simultaneg asly 
and at ín equal pace upon the programme, at times 
one must be, brought to the forégruund and others 
relegated to the background, until the e thild is 

brought tc the point of recognizing that he aes a 
power or skill, which he can now go ahead and 
use independently. 

; Phe third period of elementary education is upon 
the borderland of secondary. It comes when the 
child has a sufficient acquaintance of 3 fairly direct 
sort with various forms of reality and ades of 
activity; and waen he has sufficiently mastered tke ` 
methods, the tools of thought, enquiry, and activity, 
appropriate to various phases of experience, to be 
able profitably to specialize upon distinctive studies ; 
a..d arts for technical and intellectual aims. “While 
the school has a number of children who are in this 
period, the school has hot, of course, been in exist- 
ence long enough so that any typical inferences can 
be safely, drawn. There certainly seems to be 
reason to eee: however, that with the consciousness 
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m i us needs, and résoemces gaimed tn the 
| ^ experience, of che last fiye yéars, chidren can be... 
roüght to andshrough ghis period witkout : sagyifice "e 
of thoroughrness, mental, discipline, og command of 
technical tools of learning, and with a positive tn-_ e 


< gement of life, and a wider, 
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A: The School anc Society, supplemented by a state- 
PEG Concerning the Work.of the Univers; 
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12mo, 6s. (Chicago, The, Univecsity Press; 
London, PS, King’ & Son.) 3 
Psychology and Social Practice, Presidential 
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Association. 42 pp. remo, Paper, 25' cents. 
(Chicako, The University. Press.) 
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PP: 12mo, paper, so cents. (Chicago, The Uni- 


versity Press.) 


Publications of the National Herbart Society, 185 
1902, and of its Successor, The N&'sral Socie 
for the Scientific Study of Education, 7902-0, 
Articles by Professor Dewey: 1895, Interest ag 
Related to Will; 1896, Culture Epochs; i897, 
Ethical Principles underlying, xiducation (re- 
printed in this volume); 1624, Relation of 
Theory to Prachze in the Trairtng 
(Chicago, The University Press.) 
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